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Governor  Levi  Lincoln,  who  joined  the  Fire  Society  in  1806, 
some  fifty-six  years  later  prepared  and  read  a  charming  set  of 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  original  founders,  most  of  whom  he 
remembered.  The  work  was  continued  by  Hon.  Isaac  Davis  in 
1870,  by  Judge  Benjamin  F.  Thomas  in  1872,  by  Mr.  Davis  again 
in  1874,  and  by  a  committee  of  three  members  in  1887. 

The  death  of  Dr.  John  S.  Butler  in  1890,  and  of  Dr.  George 
Chandler  in  1893,  opened  the  way,  according  to  precedent,  for 
collecting  biographies  of  the  twenty-one  members  who  had  joined 
the  Society  since  the  election  of  the  first-named  gentleman  in  1831 
and  prior  to  the  election,  in  1848,  of  Mr.  Joseph  Mason.  At 
our  meeting  in  July,  1893,  Charles  A.  Chase,  Nathaniel  Paine 
and  William  W.  Rice  were  appointed  a  committee  to  assign  to 
different  members  of  the  Society  the  duty  of  writing  these 
biographical  sketches.  The  work  was  so  assigned,  but  the  death 
of  Mr.  Rice,  with  other  causes,  have  delayed  the  completion  of 
the  work  until  the  present  year,  and  have  thrown  upon  the  com- 
mittee a  part  of  the  task  originally  assigned  to  others. 

Of  these  twenty-one  members,  only  two  were  born  in  Worces- 
ter. Of  twenty-one  original  members,  five  were  born  here,  while 
twelve  of  the  last  elected  twenty-one  members  had  Worcester  for 
their  birth-place.  The  list  of  members  shows  that  the  longest 
term  of  service  was  that  of  Gov.  Levi  Lincoln,  which  covered 
sixty-two  years.  The  Hon.  Stephen  Salisbury  (second  of  those 
of  the  same  name),  is  credited  with  sixty  years.  Mr.  John  A. 
Dana,  who  heads  the  active  list,  was  elected  forty-six  years 
ago. 

Although  many  of  the  vacancies  have  been  caused  by  removal 
from  the  city,  the  average  length  of  service  of  the  166  members 
whose  names  have  been  upon  our  rolls,  is  a  little  more  than 
nineteen  years. 

The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the  twenty-one  members 
and  the  authors  of   the  various  sketches.      The  time  when  the 
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sketches  were  presented  to  the  Society  is  indicated  by  the  date  at 
the  end  of  each : — 


John  S.  Butler, 
Oliver  H.  Blood, 
Levi  A.  Dowley, 
George  Folsom, 
Joseph  G.  Kendall, 
Samuel  B.  Woodward, 
Joseph  W.  Newcomb, 
George  Chandler, 
Ira  M.  BArton, 
George  W.  Richardson, 
Edmund  F.  Dixie, 
Charles  G.  Prentiss, 
Benjamin  F.  Thomas, 
Samuel  F.  Haven, 
Clarendon  Harris, 
Henry  K.  Newcomb, 
Francis  H.  Kinnicutt, 
Daniel  Waldo  Lincoln, 
Alexander  H.  Bullock, 
George  Bowen, 
Francis  H.  Dewey, 


by       Hosea  M.   Quinby. 
Nathaniel  Paine. 
Charles  A.  Chase. 
George  F.  Hoar. 
Joseph  Mason. 
Waldo  Lincoln. 
Nathaniel  Paine. 
Charles  A.  Chase. 
Joseph  Mason. 
Charles  A.  Chase. 
Charles  A.   Chase. 
Jo7in  A.  Dana. 
Waldo  Lincoln. 
Nathaniel  Paine. 
Charles  A.   Chase. 
Stephen  Salisbury. 
Charles  A.  Chase. 
George  F.  Hoar. 
Charles  A.  Chase. 
Stephen  Salisbury. 
Frank  P.   Goulding. 


The  committee  endorse  the  views  of  the  committee  of  1887 
upon  the  proper  character  of  such  sketches  as  these,  and  have  no 
new  views  to  express  upon  the  subject. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  in  January  last,  the  annual 
address  by  Nathaniel  Paine  was  upon  the  subject  of  Fire  Socie- 
ties, and  was  richly  embellished  by  extracts  from  the  diary  of 
Christopher  C.  Baldwin  giving  reminiscences  of  the  people  and 
manners  of  Worcester  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  the  whole 
proving  so  entertaining  that  it  was  referred  to  your  committee 
for  publication  and  the  greater  part  is  printed  herewith. 

CHARLES  A.  CHASE. 

Worcester,  June,  1899.  NATHANIEL  PAINE. 


BIOGRAPHICAL    NOTICES. 


JOHN  S.  BUTLER. 


Dr.  Butler  was  born  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  Oct.  12,  1803, 
the  son  of  Daniel  Butler,  merchant,  a  native  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
His  mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Simpkins,  was 
born  in  Boston.  Dr.  Butler  was  graduated  from  Yale  College 
in  1825 ;  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  the  office  of  Drs. 
Hunt  and  Barrett  of  Northampton,  and  after  attending  a  course 
of  lectures  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School,  took  his  degree  at 
the  Jefferson  Medical  School  in  1828.  He  came  to  Worcester 
early  in  May,  1829,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
For  several  years  his  office  was  over  a  hat  store  in  a  little 
building  on  Main  Street,  between  Mr.  Nathaniel  Maccarty's  house 
and  Gov.  Lincoln's  mansion.  Later  on  he  moved  to  an  office 
over  Deacon  Coes's  apothecary  shop,  nearly  opposite.  He 
boarded  at  Jim  Worthington's  United  States  Hotel  until  1832, 
when  he  married  Cordelia,  daughter  of  Eliphalet  Williams  of 
Boston,  and  went  to  live  in  a  house  on  Main  Street,  next  south 
of  that  of  Benjamin  Hey  wood  and  between  it  and  the  Central 
Hotel.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Fire  Society,  July  4, 
1831,  and  served  as  clerk  in  1835.  In  1832,  when  he  had  been 
three  years  in  Worcester,  two  events  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  village  which  in  all  probability  determined  his  subsequent 
career ;  the  opening  of  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Asylum  and  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward,  —  at  that  time  a 
physician  in  general  practice  at  Wethersfield,  Conn., —  as  super- 
intendent. From  the  first,  Dr.  Butler  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  the  Asylum,  and  an  apt  student  of  the  mild  and  humane 
methods  introduced  by  Dr.  Woodward  in  caring  for  its  inmates, 
and  an  interested  witness  of  the  efficacy  of  tact,  kindliness  and 
patience  in  subduing  the  turbulence  of  the  hundred  or  more 
unfortunates  who  had  been  gathered  from  almshouses,  jails  and 
prisons,  where  for  years  they  had  been  incarcerated  and  sub- 
jected to  all  manner  of  neglect,  cruelty  and  abuse ;  such  persons 
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having  been,  hitherto,  regarded  as  too  "furiously  mad"  to  be 
treated  by  any  except  the  most  rigorous  methods.  Dr.  Butler 
saw  what  a  strong  personality,  actuated  by  kindly  sympathy, 
could  accomplish  in  such  cases,  and  he  learned  to  admire  Dr. 
Woodward  and  his  methods,  and  later  on  to  practise  them,  and 
to  attain  an  equal  measure  of  success  in  caring  for  such  cases. 

In  1839  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital  was  opened,  and,  on 
recommendation  of  Dr.  Woodward,  Dr.  Butler  was  appointed  its 
first  superintendent,  as  well  as  medical  officer  of  the  neighboring 
Penal,  Reformatory  and  Charitable  Institution.  He  removed  to 
Boston  in  October  of  that  year,  and  withdrew  from  the  Fire 
Society  in  the  following  January. 

As  superintendent  of  the  Boston  Lunatic  Hospital  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  applying  the  methods  learned  at  Worcester,  which 
he  did  with  marked  success.  In  October,  1842,  Dr.  Butler 
resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Hospital,  and  in  May,  1843, 
was  elected  superintendent  of  the  Hartford  Retreat,  a  private 
institution,  established  some  twenty  years  before,  largely  through 
Dr.  Woodward's  instrumentality,  and  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  foremost  in  the  country.  In  securing  this  appointment,  Dr. 
Butler  had  undoubtedly  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Woodward,  who 
still  retained  an  active  interest  in  the  institution.  Here  Dr. 
Butler  found  his  life-work,  and  for  thirty  years  conducted  the 
affairs  of  the  Retreat  with  signal  ability  and  success,  retiring  in 
1872,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  to  take  up  practice  as  consulting 
physician  in  nervous  diseases  in  Hartford. 

Dr.  Butler  was  one  of  the  founders,  and  an  active  member,  of 
the  Association  of  American  Superintendents ;  an  association 
which  since  its  organization  in  1844  has  held  yearly  meetings  in 
different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  through  the  influence  of 
its  members  has  had  great  weight  in  formulating  the  policy  of 
the  various  States  towards  their  insane  and  in  determining  the 
present  attitude  of  our  courts  in  regard  to  questions  of  insanity. 
He  was  vice-president  of  the  Association  from  1862  to  1869, 
and  president  from  1870  to  1872.  He  was  the  first  president 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Health  (1878),  and  gave  the 
first  annual  address  on  State  Preventive  Medicine,  which  was 
published  in  the  transactions  of  the  Board.  He  was  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  for  the  care  of  neglected  and  dependent  children. 


Besides  his  yearly  reports  to  the  managers  of  the  Retreat,  he 
published  an  article  on  "Insanity  in  Massachusetts"  in  the  North 
American  Review  for  1843,  and  a  volume  entitled,  "The  Cura- 
bility of  Insanity  and  the  Individualized  Treatment  of  the 
Insane,"  in  1887.  He  died  on  the  twenty-first  of  May,  1890, 
of  chronic  Bright's  disease,  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  Three 
of  his  five  children,  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  survived  him. 

He  died  full  of  years,  and  full  of  the  wisdom  of  experience, 
the  results  of  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  hand  on  to  the  young 
men  under  him.  Not  a  few  of  those  who  have  since  been  most 
successful  in  the  specialty  in  this  country,  first  sat  at  the  feet 
of  Dr.  Butler  and  gained  inspiration  from  his  teachings  and 
example ;  and  one  of  them,  Dr.  Cowles,  the  distinguished  super- 
intendent of  the  McLean  Hospital,  thus  pays  tribute  to  his 
memory : 

"Dr.  Butler  was  strong  upon  the  practical  side;  a  shrewd 
observer,  he  had  rare  insight  into  human  nature  and  he  used  it 
wisely  and  kindly.  His  interests  were  always  enthusiasms ;  he 
was  genial  and  com-teous,  earnest  and  sincere.  He  had  a 
pleasant  humor,  and  was  always  ready  with  a  merry  conceit,  a 
quaint  saying,  or  an  apt  anecdote.  Among  the  pleasant  reminis- 
cences of  the  Retreat  his  house  pupils  remember  how  Dr.  Butler 
delighted  to  take  all  his  staff  with  him  and  make  a  procession 
through  the  house.  In  the  parlor  of  every  ward,  where  it  was 
possible,  all  the  patients  were  gathered,  and  then  the  Doctor  was 
in  one  of  his  best  veins.  It  was  always  a  treat  to  his  staff,  and 
the  patients  were  cheered  and  enlivened,  as  a  heavy  atmosphere 
is  made  bright  by  a  fresh  breeze  and  sunshine.  His  sympathy 
was  broad  and  generous,  and  to  his  patients  he  was  always  a 
personal  friend,  as  well  as  the  good  physician.  He  was  remark- 
ably successful  in  winning  their  confidence  and  affection.  His 
distinguished  personal  traits  were  large-hearted  charity  and  a 
cheerful  optimism ;  these  never  deserted  him  even  in  his  last 
days.  He  never  grew  to  be  an  old  man  in  spirit;  he  always 
loved  young  men  —  he  loved  his  '  boys,'  as  he  called  them,  who 
began  their  professional  life  under  his  inspiring  teaching  and 
example,  and  he  always  watched  their  progress  in  life  with 
solicitude,  cordial  sympathy  and  rejoicing  in  what  they  did  and 
hoped  to  do.  Young  people  loved  him  and  he  was  always  a 
companion  to  them  in  his  latest  days.  His  example  and  teach- 
ings were  those  of  a  noble  Christian  character  and  kind-hearted 
sympathy  for  the  weak  and  afflicted.  He  loved  to  talk  of  Pinel, 
of  the  Tukes,  of  Connolly,  and  Woodward ;  and  was  always  true 
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to  the  humane  principles  taught  by  them  and  that  inspired  his 
earliest  work.     His  practice  impressed  these  principles  upon  his 
pupils  and  his  assistants,  and  they  but  duly  acknowledge  their 
debt  to  him  when  they  speak  of  him  with  love  and  reverence." 
April  4,  1898. 

[Note  by  Committee.  Dr.  Butler  was  invited  to  attend  the  meeting  of 
the  Society,  in  January,  1889.  The  very  pleasant  note  which  he  wrote 
in  answer,  was  printed  with  the  pamphlet  of  "Reminiscences"  which 
were  read  at  that  meeting.] 


OLIVER  HUNTER  BLOOD. 

Oliver  Hunter  Blood,  M.D.,  who  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Fire  Society  in  October,  1832,  was  born  at  Bolton,  Mass., 
May  31,  1800.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Howard  and  Polly 
(Sawyer)  Blood  of  Sterling.  His  father  was  a  prominent  citizen 
of  that  town,  having  been  postmaster,  state  senator,  presidential 
elector,  general  in  the  militia,  and  a  member  of  the  Convention 
to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  Dr.  Blood  fitted  for 
college  with  Rev.  Lemuel  Capen  of  Sterling,  and  graduated  from 
Harvard  College  with  the  class  of  1821.  Among  his  classmates 
were  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Upham,  Rev. 
Warren  Burton,  and  Judge  Edward  Kent.  After  graduating  he 
was  a  private  tutor  in  Maryland  for  a  year,  and  then  came  to 
Worcester,  where  he  pursued  his  medical  studies  with  Dr.  John 
Green,  and  also  attended  lectures  at  the  Harvard  Medical  School, 
receiving  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1826. 

Joseph  Palmer,  in  his  Necrology  of  Harvard  College,  Says  of 
him,  "  He  was  a  man  of  small  stature  but  of  great  physical 
strength,  and  on  this  account  when  in  college  he  became  the 
possessor  of  a  huge  herculean  club,  called  the  "Thundering 
Bolus,"  a  weapon  of  formidable  size,  which,  for  many  years,  was 
transmitted  from  class  to  class,  to  the  strongest  member  in  each." 
From  the  same  authority  it  appears  that  his  name  was  originally 
Oliver,  without  the  middle  name  of  Hunter,  but  that  a  short  time 
before  he  entered  college  "  he  went  on  a  hunting  expedition  with 
some  young  friends,  which  was  not  attended  with  great  success, 
and  on  their  return,  merely  out  of  sport,  he  assumed  the  name  of 
Hunter,  —  quasi  lucus  a  non  lucendo,  —  which  he  ever  after 
retained." 


Dr.  Blood  began  the  practice  of  medicine  at  Worcester  in 
1826.  His  first  office  was  in  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Main  and 
Front  streets,  which  locality  was  at  that  time  known  as  "  Allen's 
square,"  the  building  being  called  the  "Old  Compound."  He 
first  practised  as  a  regular  physician,  offering  his  "services  in 
any  business  in  the  line  of  the  medical  profession,  trusting  that 
his  opportunities  have  been  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  engage 
in  its  duties,"  but  in  January,  1828,  he  seems  to  have  added 
dentistry  to  his  business,  advertising,  that,  "  all  operations  on 
the  teeth,  such  as  setting  false  ones,  filling  with  gold  or  tin  foil, 
&c. ,  done  by  the  subscriber,  who  will  take  pleasure  in  ref erring  to 
all  the  varieties  of  the  above  operations  performed  in  this  place." 
From  the  Directory  of  1828  (the  first  Directory  of  Worcester 
published)  it  appears  that  the  only  physicians  in  town  at  that 
time  besides  Dr.  Blood,  were  John  Green,  Benjamin  F.  Heywood 
and  Benjamin  Chapin,  the  last  named,  like  Dr.  Blood,  also 
operating  on  the  teeth. 

Dr.  Blood  was  married  at  Clifton,  Brunswick  County,  Va.,  May 
16,  1828,  to  Miss  Dorothy  Ward  Blake,1  daughter  of  Hon.  Francis 
Blake,  of  Worcester.  After  his  marriage  he  resided  in  the  old 
Nazro  house,  at  the  south  corner  of  Main  and  Pleasant  streets, 
until  his  removal  to  Brookfield  in  1829,  where  he  succeeded  to 
much  of  the  practice  of  Dr.  John  Homans.  He  remained  at 
Brookfield  only  two  years,  returning  to  Worcester  and  living  for 
about  five  years  at  the  south  corner  of  Main  and  Thomas  streets. 
In  1836  he  had  an  office  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Elm  streets  in 
the  stone  and  brick  block,  known  as  Merchants  Row,  that  had 
lately  been  completed  by  Benjamin  Butman,  and  here  he  remained 
as  long  as  he  continued  in  business.  At  about  the  time  he  opened 
his  office  in  Merchants  Row,  he  took  up  his  residence  on  Elm 
street,  in  the  building  just  in  the  rear  of  his  office.  In  1844  he 
removed  to  Pleasant  street,  living  in  a  house  which  stood  some 
distance  back  from  the  street,  near  the  present  location  of  Hotel 
Pleasant,  where  he  resided  till  1850,  when  he  removed  to  the  west 
side  of  Lincoln  street.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society  in  1839,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Worcester  District  Medical  Society. 


'Mrs.  Blood  survived  ner  husband  for  forty  years. 
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He  was  a  man  of  a  social  disposition,  with  a  keen  sense  of 
humor,  a  good  story  teller,  possessed  with  kindly  feelings,  and 
being  very  obliging,  undoubtedly  made  himself  a  popular  mem- 
ber of  the  Fire  Society.  He  was  drawn  as  clerk  soon  after  his 
election  to  membership  and  paid  the  fine  rather  than  serve,  but 
drawn  again  in  1838,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  office,  and  his 
reports  as  clerk  indicate  his  interest  in  the  society,  At  that  time 
the  rules  required  a  quarterly  examination  of  the  apparatus,  and 
Dr.  Blood  in  making  his  first  report  in  April,  says,  "It  is 
remarkable  among  all  the  places  visited,  that  in  one  solitary 
instance  were  we  invited  to  take  a  glass  of  wine ;  this  was  by  a 
gentleman  venerable  in  years  and  experienced  in  the  amenities 
of  social  life."  *  Speaking  of  the  ladders  belonging  to  the 
society,  he  says,  "I  have  made  a  faithful  examination;  that 
which  is  located  opposite  Thomas's  Coffee  House  has  been 
completely  sawn  in  twain,  mathematicalfy  bisected,  and  the  one 
by  the  house  of  Maj.  Newton  ought  to  be.  The  latter  is  so 
decayed  in  the  centre,  that  if  one  of  our  members  should  be  in 
the  act  of  ascending  it  to  rescue  an  individual  from  the  flames, 
I  should  divide  my  anxiety  as  to  the  danger  equally  between 
the  parties."  In  the  same  report  he  says,  "  in  catering  for  the 
supper  I  found  myself  on  the  present  occasion  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  On  the  one  hand  complaints  have  been  made  that 
our  wine  has  not  been  such  as  to  stand  the  scrutiny  of  those 
gustatory  nerves  which  have  had  the  finish  of  modern  educa- 
tion ;  on  the  other  the  price  of  the  quarterly  scot  is  not  enough 
to  procure  any  better  than  we  have  had,  and  no  doubt  when  the 
society  was  established,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  members 
to  pay  well  and  be  well  entertained."  He  then  alludes  to  the 
desirability  of  being  the  clerk  and  thinks  those  who  pay  the  fine 
rather  than  serve  are  mistaken  as  to  the  duties.  "  So  far  from 
being  laborious  or  troublesome,"  he  says,  "  it  is  in  fact  an  agree- 
able pastime.  What  are  the  duties  so  much  dreaded?  Why 
simply  this,  some  afternoon,  after  a  hearty  dinner  when  you  feel 
the  need  of  a  little  exercise,  &c,  you  fill  out  a  few  blanks,  then 
call  a  horse  and  chaise,  ask  an  agreeable  companion  to  jump  in 
with  you  and  sally  forth.     You  ride  round  to  all  the  crack  houses 


1  Probably  Daniel  Waldo,  who  at  that  time  was  the  oldest  living  member  of  the 

society, 
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in  the  village,  in  you  dart  at  the  front  door,  no  ceremony,  not 
even  bound  to  clean  your  boots,  much  less  to  knock.  Then  the 
splendid  mats  and  Brussels  carpets  open  upon  you,  you  stalk 
over  them  with  a  swell  of  importance,  unbidden  and  unmolested. 
You  land  perhaps  halfway  up  the  stairs,  shake  the  dust  out  of 
the  buckets  and  all  is  over.  Then,  too,  the  saving,  you  get  rid 
of  the  scot  for  the  evening  entertainment,  there  's  twenty-five 
cents  saved  [at  this  charge  very  fine  wine  could  hardly  be 
expected],  and  it  has  cost  you  only  a  dollar  and  a  half  for  the 
horse." 

He  served  again  as  clerk  in  1851,  but  seems  to  have  modi- 
fied his  views  somewhat  in  regard  to  the  clerkship,  for  in  his 
final  report  for  the  year  he  says,  "  With  this  evening  closes  my 
duties  as  clerk  at  least  for  the  present,  and  (if  prayers  were 
always  answered)  for  my  natural  life."  He  says,  however,  that 
he  "  surrenders  the  office  with  some  gushes  of  feeling,  which  he 
thinks  the  members  of  the  society  who  have  held  almost  all  the 
offices  in  the  state  will  sustain  him  in." 

After  Dr.  Blood  took  up  his  residence  on  Lincoln  street  he 
became  much  interested  in  horticulture,  and  outside  of  business 
hours  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  the  raising  of  small  fruits 
and  vegetables.  He  prided  himself  on  his  celery  plants,  which 
he  brought  to  great  perfection.  He  also  invented  a  small 
gardening  tool,  which  I  well  remember  using,  called  a  plant  or 
border  plough ;  it  was  used  as  a  sort  of  cultivator  to  work  round 
the  roots  of  plants.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  lived  at  the 
corner  of  Main  and  Maywood  streets,  and  there  began  the  raising 
of  strawberries  and  vegetables  for  the  market,  but  his  death, 
which  occurred  April  8,  1858,  prevented  the  realization  of  his 
hopes  in  this  direction.  He  was  for  many  years  an  active 
member  of  the  Worcester  County  Horticultural  Society,  and  a 
contributor  to  its  annual  exhibitions.  In  January,  1834,  he 
delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Worcester  Lyceum  on  "  The  Moral 
Constitution  of  Man,"  a  very  sensible  and  ingenious  production 
says  C.  C.  Baldwin  in  his  diary. 

Dr.  Blood  was  enthusiastic  in  whatever  he  undertook,  was 
considered  an  expert  in  his  profession  at  the  time  he  practised, 
and  in  his  day  was  the  popular  and  fashionable  dentist  of  the 
town. 

April  2,  1894. 
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LEVI  A.  DOWLEY. 

Levi  A.  Dowley,  a  native  of  Abington,  Vt.,  joined  the  Society 
in  October,  1832,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age.  It  is  a  notice- 
able fact  that  the  average  age  at  which  members  were  admitted 
in  the  first  fifty  years  was  considerably  less  than  at  present.  Per- 
haps young  men  matured  earlier  than  they  do  now.  At  any  rate 
they  would  be  more  lively  in  cases  of  fire.  Mr.  Dowley  was 
engaged  in  the  hide,  leather  and  shoe  trade  at  the  south  corner  of 
Pearl  street,  and  also  at  the  south  corner  of  Pleasant.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Otis  Corbett,  and  had  for  partners  Francis  T. 
Merrick  and  George  Bowen.  About  1843  he  built  a  handsome 
house  opposite  the  City  Hall,  the  same  one  which,  in  a  new  loca- 
tion, is  now  occupied  by  the  real  estate  magnate,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Taylor.  He  prospered  in  business,  and  in  1848  removed  to 
Boston,  where  he  amassed  considerable  wealth.  Removing  from 
there  to  New  York  City  he  was  less  successful,  and  saw  his 
capital  melt  away.  After  the  death  of  his  wife  in  the  spring  of 
1881,  he  became  subject  to  fits  of  despondency,  amounting  to 
melancholia.  On  the  25th  of  October  of  that  year  he  alighted 
from  a  Boston  train  at  Union  Station  in  this  city,  and  was  piloted 
to  the  United  States  Hotel,  near  by.  The  next  morning  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  room,  an  empty  vial  which  had  contained 
laudanum,  revealing  the  cause  of  his  sudden  death. 

The  following  letter  was  found  on  a  table,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  Mr.  Dowley's  "old  friend"  piously  obeyed  his  last 
request : — 

"I  hope  my  old  friend,  Henry  W.  Miller,  will  see  that  my 
remains  are  placed  in  the  cemetery  beside  those  of  my  poor  wife. 
There  are  some  &50  in  my  pocket,  which  I  hope  will  pay  the 
expenses.  It  is  the  remains  of  $100  that  was  given  me  by  a 
friend.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  can  no  longer  be  useful 
to  others  who  think  they  have  claims,  but  am  not  able  to  provide 
for  myself.  Under  these  circumstances  life  has  no  charms  for 
me,  but  has  become  a  burden.  L.  A.  Dowley. 

Worcester,  Tuesday  Evening,  Oct.  25." 

Mr.  Dowley,  while  not  a  handsome  man,  had  a  good  figure, 
dressed  with  extreme  neatness,  was  genial  of  manner  and  a  good 
citizen.  He  was  a  democrat  in  politics.  In  the  lively  campaign 
of  1844  the  whigs  called  their  political  meetings  "stampedes." 
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One  afternoon  the  writer  visited  the  store  of  Mr.  Dowley,  with 
the  latter's  son,  when  a  runaway  horse  came  dashing  up  Front 
street,  in  at  the  front  door  of  the  store  and  out  again  by  the 
side  door  on  Pleasant  street.  Mr.  Dowley,  jumping  aside,  looked 
after  the  retreating,  frightened  animal  and  with  his  high-pitched 
voice  exclaimed,  "Egad,  I  guess  that's  what  the  whigs  call  a 
stampede." 

Mr.  Dowley's  eldest  daughter  was  one  of  a  group  of  some 
twelve  or  fifteen  young  ladies  who  entered  society  about  1848. 
Several  of  the  present  members  of  our  body  will  bear  witness  to 
the  fact  that  for  numbers  and  for  average  brilliancy  of  appear- 
ance and  intellect  this  group  has  never  been  surpassed  in 
Worcester.  At  least  five  of  them  married  members  of  our 
Society. 

April,  1899. 

GEORGE   FOLSOM. 

Within  the  memory  of  many  persons  still  busy  in  practical 
affairs,  Worcester  has  grown  from  a  country  village  to  a  large 
city  of  one  hundred  thousand  people.  Her  business  men  have 
relations  all  over  the  country,  and  her  influence  is  powerful  in 
State  and  Nation.  She  has,  as  would  of  course  be  expected, 
attracted  many  eminent  men,  who  have  come  from  outside  to  take 
an  important  part  in  her  far-reaching  activity.  Yet  some  inter- 
esting chapters  in  the  history  of  Worcester  might  be  made  up 
from  the  lives  of  men,  who,  after  becoming  eminent  here,  have 
gone  elsewhere  to  increase  their  fame  and  fortune  in  other  fields 
of  usefulness.  Of  these,  the  rolls  of  the  Fire  Society  contain 
many  examples.  Emory  Washburn,  Governor  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  genial  instructor  in  the  Law  School,  and  the  learned 
author  of  the  work  on  the  Law  of  Real  Property,  which,  down  to 
a  very  recent  period,  was  the  law  book  which  had  a  larger  sale 
than  any  other  law  book  ever  published  in  this  country ;  Judge 
Thomas,  the  eminent  magistrate  and  brilliant  advocate ;  Judge 
Merrick,  eminent  upon  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Massachusetts ; 
Dwight  Foster,  Attorney-General  and  Judge ;  Dr.  Butler,  the  dis- 
tinguished head  of  the  great  hospital  for  the  insane  at  Hartford, 
— were  all  members  of  this  Society.  To  their  names  may  be 
added  those  of  Enoch  Lincoln,  Governor  of  Maine ;  John  Weiss, 
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a  man  of  rare  and  exquisite  genius ;  Edward  Everett  Hale,  our 
American  De  Foe,  famous  as  antiquary,  historian,  writer  of 
fiction,  preacher,  organizer,  inspirer  and  originator  of  countless 
good  institutions  and  good  works;  Dr.  William  R.  Huntington, 
to  whose  organizing  power  the  flourishing  All  Saints'  Parish,  with 
the  most  beautiful  parish  church  on  the  continent,  is  a  permanent 
monument;  that  most  exquisite  of  preachers,  Roland  A.  Wood; 
the  most  illustrious  of  American  historians,  George  Bancroft; 
to  say  nothing  of  John  Adams  at  an  earlier  date. 

To  this  list  should  also  be  added  George  Folsom,  a  name  now 
nearly  forgotten  in  Worcester.  Many  persons  who  know  him  as 
an  accomplished  historical  scholar  and  very  eminent  in  the  public 
life  of  the  country,  are  entirely  ignorant  that  he  was  once  a 
citizen  of  Worcester  and  did  excellent  public  service  here. 

George  Folsom  was  born  in  Kennebunk,  Maine,  May  23,  1802. 
His  family  came  from  Foulsham  in  England.  He  was  seventh  in 
descent  from  John  Foulsham,  who  landed  at  Hingham,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1638,  and  who  settled  afterward  at  Exeter.  Among 
his  descendants  was  General  Nathaniel  Folsom,  who  was  dis- 
tinguished at  Fort  Edward  at  the  defeat  of  Dieskau  in  1755, 
being  in  command  of  the  New  Hampshire  Rangers,  and  afterward 
represented  New  Hampshire  in  the  Continental  Congress.  George 
Folsom's  family  moved  to  Portland,  Maine,  when  he  was  a  child. 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  University  in  1822.  Soon  after,  he 
entered  the  office  of  Ether  Shepley,  Esq.,  afterward  Chief  Justice 
of  Maine,  at  Saco,  as  a  law  student.  But  he  soon  manifested  in 
an  eminent  degree  the  capacity  for  historical  research  which  was 
the  chief  distinction  of  his  life.  He  published  in  1830,  a  "History 
of  Saco  and  Biddeford,  with  notices  of  other  early  settlements 
and  of  the  Proprietary  Governments  in  Maine,  including  the 
provinces  of  New  Somersetshire  and  Lygonia."  Soon  after,  he 
moved  to  Worcester,  where  he  established  himself  in  the  practice 
of  law.  He  was  chosen  into  the  Antiquarian  Society  October 
24,  1831,  and  with  William  Lincoln  and  Christopher  C.  Baldwin, 
did  much  to  give  that  institution  the  high  standing  among  the 
learned  societies  of  the  country  which  it  has  ever  maintained. 
Dr.  Palfrey,  in  the  preface  to  his  history  of  New  England, 
acknowledges  his  obligation  to  Mr.  Folsom  and  pays  a  tribute 
to   the   accuracy   of   his    learning.      He   was   chairman   of    the 
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committee  on  publication  of  that  society  and  edited  the  second 
volume  of  its  Archaeologia  Americana.  He  moved  from  Worces- 
ter about  the  year  1837  to  the  city  of  New  York,  where  he  became 
a  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  was  one  of  its  pub- 
lishing committee  in  association  with  Chancellor  Kent  and  Peter  A. 
Jay,  and  prepared  for  that  society  its  valuable  publication  of  early 
Dutch  documents.  He  translated  from  the  Spanish  the  Despatches 
of  Hernando  Cortez,  with  an  introduction  and  notes.  About  the 
same  time  he  wrote  and  published  a  book  on  the  political  condition 
and  history  of  Mexico.  He  was  a  distinguished  linguist,  acquiring 
several  European  languages  with  great  facility.  In  1844  he  was 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  New  York.  The  Senate  was  then  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State.  Mr.  Folsom  distinguished 
himself,  both  as  a  debater  and  as  a  jurist.  A  newspaper  of  that 
time  said  of  him :  "In  debate,  energetic  yet  mild,  courteous  even 
in  collision  with  antagonists,  never  availing  himself  of  the  ordinary 
weapons  of  retort,  yet  ever  ready  in  skilful  repartee,  Mr.  Folsom 
has  compelled  that  deference  and  respect  as  a  statesman,  which 
as  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  he  has  never  failed  to  command." 

Mr.  Folsom's  duty  as  Senator  terminated  in  1847.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Convention  which  nominated  General 
Taylor  to  the  Presidency.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Taylor 
and  received  from  him  the  appointment  of  United  States  Minister 
to  Holland.  He  sailed  for  Europe  in  July,  1850,  with  his  family. 
The  news  of  Taylor's  death  reached  Europe  about  the  time  of  Mr. 
Folsom's  arrival.  But  he  was  continued  by  President  Fillmore 
in  the  public  service.  He  remained  Minister  at  the  Hague  for 
three  years.  His  wife  and  he  were  both  very  popular  in  Holland, 
his  wife  being  of  a  Dutch  New  York  family.  They  exercised  a 
large  hospitality.  Mrs.  Folsom  became  an  intimate  friend  of 
Queen  Sophie.  At  the  expiration  of  Mr.  Fillmore's  administra- 
tion his  successor,  President  Pierce,  in  accordance  with  our  very 
bad  American  custom,  replaced  our  ministers  abroad  by  mem- 
bers of  the  successful  political  party.  Mr.  Folsom,  who  was 
succeeded  by  August  Belmont,  removed  with  his  family  to  Rome 
for  the  winter  and  spent  the  next  three  years  in  travelling.  He 
visited  the  Holy  Land,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  came  back  to  this  country  in  1856  after  a  six 
years'  absence.     The  next  year  he  established  a  summer  home 
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in  Brattleborough,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  spent  his  summers 
in  Vermont  and  his  winters  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Folsom  died  in 
the  spring  of  1863.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  his 
favorite  pursuits.  He  delivered  an  address  before  the  Maine 
Historical  Society  on  the  site  of  the  Popham  Colony.  He  also 
prepared  a  biographical  sketch  of  Col.  Isaac  Barr6  which  was 
delivered  before  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  and  which  he 
repeated  before  the  Historical  Society  of  Vermont. 

He  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  in 
1837,  was  its  Librarian  from  1839  to  1842 ;  Domestic  Corre- 
sponding Secretary  in  1843  and  1844 ;  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  one  of  the  Council  from  1858  to  his  death  in 
1869.  In  1841  he  edited  the  first  volume  of  its  Collections. 
December  20,  1859,  he  delivered  the  anniversary  address  before 
the  Society.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  May  4,  1869,  Judge 
Charles  P.  Kirkland  spoke  of  his  character  as  follows : 

"His  private  character  was  without  stain  or  blemish.  He 
enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him,  and  his 
genial  disposition,  his  courtesy  and  gentleness  of  manner,  his 
kindness  of  heart,  and  his  liberal  hospitalities  won  for  him  multi- 
tudes of  sincerely  attached  friends." 

He  was  also  a  member  of  the  Geographical  Society,  and  of 
many  other  learned  bodies,  and  President  of  the  Ethnological 
Society  from  1859  until  his  death.  He  was  Director  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  President  of  the  Citizens' 
Savings  Bank,  then  a  very  important  financial  trust.  He  had 
one  of  the  best  private  libraries  in  the  country.  The  traditions 
of  his  charming  hospitality  and  delightful  conversation  are  still 
preserved  in  New  York.  It  is  said  by  the  author  of  a  slight 
biographical  sketch,  from  which  these  facts  are  taken,  that  he  had 
a  social  gift  which  fascinated  friends  and  strangers  alike.  He 
had  a  guileless  nature,  childlike  humility,  entire  unselfishness, 
the  loftiest  and  most  genuine  benevolence  and  never  failing  cour- 
tesy and  kindness  to  high  and  low.  He  was  known  by  the  name 
of  '•  Gentle  Georgie"  from  his  early  boyhood  to  the  closing  years 
of  his  long  and  honored  life.  His  health  began  to  fail  and  he 
embarked  for  Europe  in  the  autumn  of  1868.  His  vigor  returned 
for  a  time  in  Italy  and  with  it  his  zeal  for  literary  pursuits,  but 
his  life  was  not  long   spared.     He  attended    the   Good   Friday 
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services  in  the  American  chapel  in  Rome,  and  died  in  that  city, 
on  the  early  dawn  of  Easter,  1869.  His  remains  were  brought 
home,  and  a  large  concourse  of  citizens  gathered  in  New  York 
to  pay  the  last  honors  to  his  memory. 

The  following  letter  from  his  son,  George  W.  Folsom,  gives  a 
pleasant  though  too  brief  sketch  of  his  life : 

"  Villa  Monbrillant,  Cannes. 
6th  March,  1893. 
The  Honorable  Geo.  F.  Hoar, 
Dear  Sir : 

Your  favor  of  January  26  has  but  just  reached  me.  It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  learn  that  you  intend  writing  a  memoir 
of  my  father,  the  late  George  Folsom,  and  what  assistance  I  may 
be  able  to  render  you  is  at  your  service,  but  I  can  do  little  till  my 
return  to  America  in  April.  From  my  own  recollections  of  my 
father,  and  still  more  from  the  testimony  of  his  friends,  I  can 
say  that  he  was  an  exceedingly  genial  and  entertaining  com- 
panion, his  mind  stored  with  historical  and  literary  facts  gathered 
during  a  life  devoted  to  study  and  travel,  and  much  of  it  passed 
in  social  intercourse  of  a  varied  and  interesting  character.  He 
resided  for  six  years  in  Europe,  three  at  The  Hague  where  he 
had  been  sent  as  Minister  by  General  Taylor,  and  three  being 
passed  in  travel.  Unfortunately  I  was  but  23  years  old  when 
my  father  died,  and  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life  he  had 
lost  through  illness  much  of  the  brightness  which  had  always 
distinguished  him,  and  before  that  my  school  and  college  life  had 
separated  me  more  or  less  from  him.  So  that  while  I  have  a  very 
distinct  recollection  of  his  personality,  of  his  fund  of  general 
information,  his  capacity  to  answer  questions  of  the  most  varied 
kinds,  his  strong  love  of  country  and  all  that  related  to  it,  his 
genuine  Americanism  and  hatred  of  all  the  Brummagem  aris- 
tocracy which  one  finds  more  or  less  in  all  American  society,  the 
aping  of  foreign  customs — which  belong  to  a  feudal  period — and 
indeed  every  departure  from  the  simplicity  of  life  and  manners 
which  distinguished  our  fathers ;  while  I  remember  these  traits  in 
his  character  and  also  his  great  gentleness  in  the  unvarying 
affection  shown  his  children,  I  fear  I  was  too  young  to  fully 
appreciate  him,  or  to  contribute  much  from  my  personal  recollec- 
tion to  any  memoir  of  him. 

The  Netherlands  Minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Wecherlin,  told 
me  last  winter  that  my  father  was  still  remembered  at  The  Hague 
with  great  esteem ;  indeed,  he  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  one 
had  taken  his  place — this  perhaps  being  due  to  his  keen  interest 
in  Dutch  history  and  literature,  his  collection  of   Dutch  books 
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being  mentioned  in  Wynne's  history  of  the  Private  Libraries  of 
New  York  as  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  he  and  my  mother  entered  into  the  social  life  of  the 
place  as  few  American  ministers  and  their  wives  do,  and  in  this 
way  made  many  warm  friends,  so  that  it  is  probable  that  Wech- 
erlin  did  not  overstate  matters.  This  is  written  in  haste,  but  on 
my  return  to  Lenox  I  will  endeavor  to  get  some  facts  put  together 
for  you  and  will  also  send  you  a  short  memoir  by  my  sister,  pub- 
lished soon  after  his  death  in  1869.  Let  me  say  again  that  it  is 
a  som-ce  of  great  satisfaction  to  me  that  the  memoir  should  be 
written  by  you. 

Believe  me,  very  truly  yours, 

George  W.  Folsom." 

A  portrait  of  our  associate  will  be  found  in  the  American 
Biographical  Sketch  Book,  page  251. 

References  to  him  are  frequent  in  the  proceedings  and  collec- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  the  Maine  and 
New  York  Historical  Societies,  and  in  Allibone. 

In  August,  1832,  there  was  an  advertisement  by  Mr.  Folsom 
in  the  Spy,  in  which  he  gives  notice  that  he  has  removed  his  office 
to  Mr.  Paine's  new  building  where  he  will  attend  faithfully  to  any 
business  entrusted  to  his  care.  This  was  opposite  the  present 
site  of  Mechanics  Hall.  The  same  month  he  advertises  that  he 
intends  to  give  particular  attention  to  applications  for  pensions 
under  the  new  law.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Worcester  Reading 
Room  Association  and  called  a  meeting  to  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion. He  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July  address  in  Worcester  in 
1832.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Fire  Society  in  1832  and 
withdrew  in  October,  1836.  He  was  employed  for  a  time  as  an 
instructor  in  the  grammar  school  in  Worcester.  He  contributed 
$100  to  the  publication  fund  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society 
in  1857. 

The  following  is  a  list,  probably  imperfect,  of  Mr.  Folsom's 
publications : 

History  of  Saco  and  Biddeford,  with  notices  of  early  settlements  and 

of  the  Proprietary  Governments  in  Maine,  including  the  Province  of 

New  Somersetshire  and  Lygonia.     Saco,  1830. 
Volume  of  Collections  relating  to  the  Dutch   Annals  of  New   York. 

New  York,  1841. 
"  Despatches  of  Hernando  Cortez."    Translation  into  English  with  an 

Introduction,  and  Notes.     New  York,  1843. 
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Volume  entitled,  "Mexico  in  1842,  to  which  is  added  an  account  of 
Texas  and  of  the  Santa  Fe  Expedition."     1842. 

Letter  accompanying  gift  of  "  Despatches"  to  Rev.  A.  Hill.  Written 
from  New  York,  March  14,  1844. 

Report  of  the  committee  on  the  colonial  agency.  [1845.]  N.  Y.  Sen. 
Doc.  3. 

Discourse  before  the  Maine  Historical  Society,  September  6,  1846.  Port- 
land, 1847. 

Address  delivered  at  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Fair  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute.    New  York,  1846. 

Memoir  of  Thomas  Lindall  Winthrop.  In  Transactions  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  Vol.  III.,  pp.  317-343. 

Biographical  Sketch  of  Colonel  Isaac  Barre.     1863. 

Annual  Discourse  before  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society,  December  20, 
1859.     Ventor,  Eng.,  1866. 

Address  on  the  Site  of  the  Popham  Colony,  before  the  Maine  Historical 
Society,  August  28,  1863.     Ventor,  Eng.,  1866. 

Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  Vol.  1,  record  of  a 
paper  read  by  G.  Folsom,  "  On  the  existing  remains  of  the  Punic  or 
Carthagian  language." 

Fourth  of  July  address  in  Worcester,  1832. 
See  also : 

Bell's  Exeter,  N.  H.,  for  notices  of  the  Folsom  Family. 

Also,  Chapman's  Genealogy  of  the  Folsom  family.  1882.  N.  E.  Hist, 
and  Gen,  Reg.,  1876,  Vol.  30,  p.  228. 

Also,  Notice  and  details  of  his  death:  N.  E.  Hist,  and  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol. 
23,  p.  481,  and  Proceedings  of  Mass.  Hist.  Society,  1869-70,  Vol.  XL, 
p.  3. 

Also,  Proceedings  of  American  Antiquarian  Society,  April,  1869. 

Also,  a  Catalogue  of  Original  Documents  in  the  English  Archives,  relat- 
ing to  the  Early  History  of  the  State  of  Maine.    New  York  :  Privately 
Printed.     1858.     8  vo.  pp.  iv.  127. 
April  6,  1896. 


JOSEPH    G.    KENDALL. 

It  appears  by  the  records  of  this  Society  that  Joseph  G.  Kendall 
became  a  member  on  January  7,  1834 ;  that  he  was  born  in 
Leominster  in  this  State,  October  27,  1788;  that  he  served  twice 
as  clerk  of  the  Society,  paid  all  fines  duly  assessed  upon  him  and 
died  October  2,  1847.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Society  in 
January,  1848,  I  was  admitted  a  member  to  fill  the  vacancy 
occasioned  by  his  death.  No  member  of  the  Society  at  the 
present  time  was  a  member  at  the  time  of  his  decease.     Since 
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that  time  the  entire  membership  of  the  Society  has  changed. 
In  the  History  of  Worcester,  Mr.  Kendall  is  mentioned  as  "  one 
of  our  most  honored  and  beloved  citizens,  a  man  of  good  talents, 
of  refined  and  cultivated  taste  and  of  uncommon  purity  of  char- 
acter." He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1810,  and  for 
five  succeeding  years  was  a  tutor  in  that  institution.  He  subse- 
quently studied  law  at  Worcester  in  the  office  of  Hon.  Abijah 
Bigelow,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  settled  in  the  practice  of 
law  in  his  native  town. 

In  1824  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  as  one  of  the  Sena- 
tors of  the  County  of  Worcester,  which  was  then  entitled  to  five 
Senators.  To  this  office  he  was  re-elected  at  three  other  succes- 
sive elections,  which  is  evidence  of  the  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  that  important  office.  In  1830 
he  was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  held  that  office  till  1833,  when  his  congressional 
career  was  terminated  by  his  appointment  and  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  Clerk  of  the  Courts  for  this  County,  an  office  which  he 
held  till  his  death.  He  had  become  weary  of  the  excitement  and 
turmoil  of  political  life,  and  found  greater  satisfaction  in  the 
quiet  duties  of  his  clerical  office. 

During  this  last  period  of  his  life  I  knew  him  well,  and  often 
had  business  with  him  in  his  official  capacity.  He  was  much  my 
senior,  and  I  well  remember  the  impression  he  made  on  me  by 
the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  of  his  manner.  He  was  a 
sound  and  accurate  lawyer  and  an  attentive  and  faithful  Clerk 
of  the  Courts.  He  never  married.  He  had  rooms  and  boarded 
at  the  hotel  opposite  the  Court  House,  known  as  the  "  Sikes 
Coffee  House,"  a  celebrated  hotel  at  that  day.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Unitarian  Society  of  the  city,  under  the  ministerial 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Aaron  Bancroft,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
that  society,  especially  in  its  Sunday-school. 

In  person  he  was  of  medium  size  and  well  proportioned.  His 
head  was  well  formed  and  covered  with  gray  hair,  cut  moderately 
short.  Hs  had  an  oval  face,  expressive  of  intelligence,  culture, 
and  kindness.  As  I  remember,  it  bore  a  resemblance  to  the 
engraved  portraits  of  Edward  Everett,  familiar  to  all.  He 
always  dressed  in  black,  with  a  coat,  then  generally  worn  by 
gentlemen,  much  like  that  now  used  as  a  dress  coat.     A  high, 
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black,  elastic  stock,  standing  collar,  and  open  vest  completed  his 
every  day  attire.  He  was  uniformly  courteous  and  dignified  in 
bearing,  and  though  not  a  fluent  talker  was  an  agreeable  com- 
panion. He  enjoyed  the  informal  gatherings  of  the  members  of 
the  bar,  which  then  were  frequent.  Many  of  the  lawyers  then 
resided  in  the  country  towns  of  the  county  and  met  here  during 
the  court  weeks.  The  hotel  before  named  was  much  resorted  to 
by  them,  and  during  the  long  winter  terms  of  the  Court  of  Com- 
mon Pleas  they  gave  up  a  portion  of  the  evenings  to  social 
amusements,  and  in  the  halls  of  the  hotel  were  sometimes 
"heard  sounds  of  revelry  by  night."  Although  Mr.  Kendall 
was  a  very  exemplary  man,  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  at  times 
participated  in  the  merriment. 

After  the  long  lapse  of  time  since  his  death,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  get  from  others  particulars  of  his  life.  There  is  now,  I 
think,  no  member  of  his  family  living.  He  had  a  brother  who 
survived  him  and  has  since  deceased,  and  was,  I  believe  his  only 
heir.  Even  the  records  of  the  Probate  Court  give  no  information 
about  him  except  his  death.  A  petition  for  administration  of  his 
estate  was  filed  in  the  probate  office,  but  Judge  Thomas,  then 
the  Judge  of  Probate,  refused  to  take  jurisdiction  of  it,  assign- 
ing as  a  reason  for  it,  that  he  owned  real  estate  in  common  with 
the  deceased  and  was  a  creditor  of  the  estate.  The  estate 
referred  to  was  on  Lincoln  street,  and  a  street  opened  through  it 
is  called  Kendall  street,  which  is  the  only  physical  memorial  of 
him  in  this  city,  except  the  monument  at  his  grave. 

July  1,  1895. 

SAMUEL  BAYARD  WOODWARD. 

Samuel  Bayard  Woodward,  the  eldest  son  of  Samuel  and  Polly 
(Griswold)  Woodward,  was  born  in  Torringford,  a  village  in 
the  town  of  Torrington,  Conn.,  June  10,  1787.  He  was  a 
descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  from  Henry  Woodward,  the 
first  emigrant  from  England,  who  came  from  Much  Woolton, 
near  Liverpool,  with  Rev.  Richard  Mather  in  1635. 

The  Medical  School  at  Yale  College  not  being  then  established, 

he,  with  three  of  his  brothers,  studied  medicine  under  his  father, 

who  was  a  physician  of  large  practice  in  Torrington  and  vicinity 

and  educated  many  students  for  the  profession ;  and  in  1809  he 
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received  a  license  to  practise  from  the  Connecticut  State  Medical 
Society.  He  remained  with  his  father  for  about  a  year  and  then 
removed  to  Wether sfield,  Conn.,  in  1810,  where  he  began  practice 
for  himself  and  where  he  remained  until  his  removal  to  Worcester 
in  1832.  Like  his  father,  whose  physical  and  mental  powers  he 
had  inherited,  he  educated  many  young  men  for  the  profession. 
In  1822  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  Yale  College. 
Through  his  friend,  Dr.  Eli  Todd,  he  early  became  interested  in 
the  care  of  the  insane  and  with  him  was  instrumental  in  founding 
the  Retreat  for  the  Insane  at  Hartford.  While  engaged  in 
forwarding  the  establishment  of  this  Retreat  he  travelled  over  a 
large  part  of  Connecticut  in  his  gig.  From  1827  to  1832  he  was 
physician  to  the  Connecticut  State  Prison,  and  may  then  have 
first  had  his  attention  called  to  the  deplorable  condition  of  the 
insane  poor,  to  the  amelioration  of  which  he  was  to  devote  the 
best  years  of  his  life. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  the 
first  public  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States  for  the 
care  of  the  criminal  and  pauper  insane,  had  meanwhile  been 
established  through  the  exertions  of  Horace  Mann  and  was  in 
process  of  erection.  By  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Todd,  then 
in  charge  of  the  Hartford  Retreat,  Dr.  Woodward  was  selected, 
September  26,  1832,  as  its  first  Superintendent.  The  result 
shows  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  He  came  to  Worcester  in 
December,  1832,  before  the  Hospital  was  opened,  which  was 
not  until  the  middle  of  the  following  January,  and  remained  in 
office  until  June  30,  1846,  when  he  retired  with  health  shattered 
by  the  laborious  duties  and  trying  responsibilities  of  his  position, 
having  in  these  fourteen  years  made  the  Worcester  Hospital  a 
model  for  the  country  for  humane,  intelligent  and  successful 
treatment  of  the  insane  poor.  The  arrangement  of  the  buildings 
and  of  the  adjacent  grounds  was  largely  the  result  of  his  fore- 
thought and  taste,  but  the  system  of  treatment,  though  the  result 
of  his  study  of  the  methods  of  Pinel  and  other  humanitarians,  was 
to  a  large  degree  his  own,  and  shows  not  only  his  understanding 
of  the  terrible  disease  with  which  he  dealt  but  his  large-hearted 
benevolence  and  human-kindness.  In  the  Report  of  the  Trustees 
for  1846  they  say:  "  the  success  of  the  Hospital  is  due  to  the 
professional   skill,  personal   address  and   energy,  conscientious 
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fidelity  and  pure  and  ardent  philanthropy  of  Dr.  Woodward " ; 
and,  in  accepting  his  resignation,  they  say:  "  We  feel  that  we 
are  bound  to  bear  our  unqualified  testimony  to  the  justice  of 
your  claim  to  be  recognized  and  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  benefactors  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Of  his  personal  appearance  and  character  we  have  fortunately 
a  pen  picture  by  one  of  our  own  members,  the  late  Hon.  Stephen 
Salisbury,  an  extract  from  which  will  give  a  flavor  of  personal 
reminiscence  to  this  memoir : 

"  For  the  important  office  of  a  Superintendent  of  a  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  Dr.  Woodward  had  extraordinary  qualifications 
in  his  person,  his  disposition  and  his  mind.  His  person  was  a 
rare  model  of  strength  and  manly  beauty.  On  his  brow  sat 
courtesy  and  command  in  entire  harmony,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say,  that  his  form  and  carriage  were  majestic.  His 
stature  was  six  feet  two  and  a  half  inches  and,  without  the 
deformity  of  obesity,  his  weight  was  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds.  His  temper  was  benevolent,  liberal,  sanguine,  decided 
and  persevering.  He  understood  readily  the  character  of  men, 
had  great  power  over  their  feelings  and  easily  gained  their 
confidence  and  love.  He  was  prompt  and  systematic  in  business 
and  unsparing  in  labor.  His  mind  was  of  a  practical  character. 
His  powers  of  observation  were  vigilant  and  discriminating,  and 
expressions  of  life  rather  than  books  were  the  chosen  subjects  of 
his  studies.  Hence  his  thoughts  had  a  freshness  and  confidence 
of  truth,  which  carried  them  to  the  hearts  of  men.  All  that  he 
learned  he  kept  in  readiness  for  use  and  enforced  his  arguments 
with  copious  illustrations.  His  quick  invention,  under  the  con- 
trol of  sound  judgment  and  common  sense,  gave  him  abundant 
resources  for  the  many  exigences  of  his  arduous  office." 

Can  we  wonder  that  he  was  beloved  by  his  unfortunate 
patients,  who,  until  his  coming,  housed  in  loathsome  cells  in  the 
jails  and  almshouses  of  the  State,  and  often  in  a  condition  of 
filth  which  in  these  more  enlightened  times  it  is  difficult  to 
realize,  had  perhaps  never  heard  a  kind  word  or  known  aught 
but  blows  and  neglect?  He  had  a  wonderful,  almost  magical, 
influence  upon  the  most  violent  of  his  family;  and  under  the 
beneficent  mildness  of  his  method  of  treatment,  now  universally 
recognized  as  the  only  true  method,  reason  was  restored  to  many 
an  unfortunate  who,  but  for  him,  would  never  have  recovered. 

After  resigning  his  office  he  retired  to  a  beautiful  estate  in 
Northampton,  where  he  received  a  few  private  patients,  but  he 
never  recovered  his  impaired  health  and  died  January  3,  1850, 
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at  the  age  of  fifty-three.  The  eminence  of  his  services  is  testified 
to  in  the  numerous  obituaries  published  at  that  time  in  the 
newspapers  of  this  State  and  Connecticut,  and  in  the  records  of 
the  Trustees  of  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital. 

His  reports  as  Superintendent  were  widely  sought  and  highly 
commended  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  He  wrote 
much  for  Medical  Journals  and  published  a  little  volume  called 
"  Hints  to  the  Young,"  and  an  essay  on  "  The  Fruits  of  New 
England."  He  was  a  frequent  lecturer  on  Temperance,  a  subject 
in  which  he  was  greatly  interested,  and  as  early  as  1835  published 
essays  urging  the  establishment  of  a  Hospital  for  Inebriates, 
which  he  had  much  at  heart,  for  which  he  had  matured  plans  and 
of  which  he  would  gladly  have  taken  charge.  After  nearly  sixty 
years  the  State  of  Massachusetts  has  adopted  his  views  and 
opened  such  a  hospital.  He  was  in  1830  elected  a  member  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Senate,  the  only  political  office  which  he 
seems  to  have  held  and  which  he  accepted  to  better  further  the 
interests  of  the  insane.  He  was  a  member  of  many  medical 
societies  and  allied  associations,  of  some  of  which  he  was  presi- 
dent. In  1834,  and  again  in  1840,  he  was  offered  the  Superin- 
tendency  of  the  Hartford  Retreat  for  the  Insane,  and  in  1840 
received  a  similar  invitation  from  the  Trustees  of  the  then  new 
Asylum  at  Utica,  N.  Y.     All  of  these  offers  he  declined. 

He  married  in  1815,  Miss  Maria  Porter  of  Hartford,  a  lineal 
descendant  from  Jonathan  Edwards.  She  died  in  Worcester, 
October  10,  1873,  at  the  residence  of  her  son  Samuel.  By  her 
he  had  eleven  children,  eight  of  them  sons,  of  whom  two,  Rufus 
and  Samuel,  became  members  of  this  Society.  His  connection 
with  the  Fire  Society  was  brief.  He  was  elected  to  membership 
January  7, 1834,  and  resigned  October  2,  1837,  "in  consequence 
of  the  difficulty  of  his  attending  the  meetings  and  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  his  attending  fires  in  consequence  of  the  excitement  of 
his  household  during  an  alarm  of  fire." 

His  portrait  by  Frothingham  and  bust  in  marble  by  King,  both 
presented  to  the  State  by  citizens  of  Worcester  and  Trustees  of 
the  Hospital,  are  preserved  in  the  Worcester  Lunatic  Hospital 
and  bear  witness  to  the  fidelity  of  the  description  of  his  personal 
appearance  here  quoted. 

April  2,  1894. 
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JOSEPH  WARREN  NEWCOMB. 

Mr.  Newcomb's  residence  in  Worcester  was  for  so  brief  a  period 
that  the  writer  has  been  unable  to  gather  any  personal  reminis- 
cences of  him,  and  can  therefore  give  but  a  short  notice  of  this 
member  of  the  Fire  Society.  He  was  born  at  Greenfield,  Mass., 
October  7,  1804,  and  was  the  only  child  of  Richard  English 
Newcomb  (second  child  of  Hezekiah  Newcomb)  and  Mary 
Warren  Lyman,  his  second  wife,  the  latter  being  the  third  child 
of  General  Joseph  Warren  (who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill),  and  the  only  one  who  had  issue.  Joseph  Warren 
Newcomb  was  thus  the  only  lineal  descendant,  in  his  generation, 
of  General  Warren.1 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Mary  Warren, 
mother  of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  when  a  child,  lived  at 
Worcester.  Dr.  Warren,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  had 
negotiated  for  the  purchase  of  the  Dr.  Elijah  Dix  place  on  Main 
street,  now  owned  by  our  associate,  Francis  H.  Dewey.  In 
April,  1775,  the  family  of  Dr.  Warren  were  living  there  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Mercy  Scollay,  to  whom  Warren  was  betrothed 
for  his  second  wife.  After  the  death  of  General  Warren,  his 
brother,  Dr.  John  Warren,  wrote  to  Dr.  Dix  under  date  of  June 
30, 1775,  saying,  that  "understanding  he  has  in  some  measure  the 
care  of  his  deceased  brother's  family,  and,  not  being  able  to  have 
a  personal  interview  with  him  at  that  time,  begs  him  to  take  all 
possible  care  to  render  them  comfortable  and  prevent  their  being 
in  want  of  anything  necessary." 

A  former  member  of  the  Fire  Society  (Clarendon  Harris) ,  who 
resided  in  the  Dix  house  at  one  time,  stated  to  the  writer  that 
upon  a  pane  of  glass  in  one  of  the  chamber  windows  the  name  of 
Mercy  Scollay  had  been  written  with  a  diamond. 

Christopher  C.  Baldwin,  librarian  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  in  September,  1833,  writes  in  his  diary  that  he,  with 
Henry  K.  Newcomb  (half-brother  of  Joseph  W.),2  visited  Judge 
Richard  E.  Newcomb  at  Greenfield  and  there  saw  in  the  parlor 


1  R.  E.  Newcomb  was  Judge  of  Probate  in  Franklin  County  and  a  representative 
to  the  General  Court.  Mary  Warren's  first  husband  was  a  Mr.  Lyman  of  North- 
ampton. 

'Another  half-brother  was  Francis  D.  Newcomb,  who  died  at  Havana,  Cuba,  in 
November,  1872. 
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44  a  full  length  likeness  of  General  Warren,  by  Copley,  in  the 
most  perfect  preservation,  and  also  that  of  his  lady,  by  the  same 
artist.  I  cannot  describe  the  pleasure  I  had  in  looking  at  them. 
As  a  portrait,  the  likeness  of  the  general  was  much  the  best.  I 
could  not  get  them  for  the  library  of  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
though  I  projected  several  schemes  to  that  end."  ! 

Mr.  Newcomb  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1825,  studied 
law  with  his  father  at  Greenfield,  also  at  Worcester  with  Rejoice 
Newton  and  William  Lincoln,  and  was  there  admitted  to  the  bar ; 
practised  at  Templeton  in  1829-30,  and  afterwards  at  Salisbury 
and  Springfield,  Mass.  He  came  to  Worcester  about  1834  to 
practise  his  profession,  and  remained  here  till  1836,  when  he 
removed  to  New  Orleans.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Fire 
Society  in  April,  1835,  and  resigned  in  January,  1837.  October 
3,  1830,  he  married,  at  Greenfield,  Sarah  Wells,  eldest  child  of 
Elijah  and  Sabra  (Wells)  Alvord,  daughter  of  Elijah  Alvord  of 
that  place.  She  died  at  Worcester,  March  6,  1836,  aged  twenty- 
nine  years. 

Their  children  were  (1)  Joseph  Wan-en,  born  at  Salisbury, 
Mass.,  May  17,  1833,  died  at  Burlington,  N.  J.,  October  17, 
1866.  He  married,  October  20,  1858,  Mary  Sumner  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  great-granddaughter  of  General  Israel  Putnam.  (2) 
Sarah  Alvord,  born  at  Worcester,  July  19,  1835.  She  married 
in  May,  1864,  Dr.  Buckminster  Brown  of  Boston,  whom  she 
survived,  and  died  childless  at  Boston,  March,  1895. 

For  several  years  prior  to  1860  Mr.  Newcomb  resided  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  during  apart  of  the  time  was  librarian 
of  the  War  Department.  From  1860  to  1666  he  was  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital  at  Rainsford  Island,  in 
Boston  harbor.  Later,  as  an  invalid,  he  lived  in  retirement  at 
Burlington,  Vt.,  where  he  died  in  October,  1874,  and  was  buried 
at  Greenfield. 

Mr.  Newcomb  was  a  man  of  medium  height  and  slender  figure, 
with  bright  hazel  eyes  and  auburn  hair.  He  was  a  man  of  genial 
manners,  which  undoubtedly  made  him  an  acceptable  member  of 
the  Fire  Society. 

April,  1899.  

'These  portraits  were  afterwards  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Buckminster  Brown  of 
Boston.  Judge  Newcouab  in  his  will  refers  to  the  portraits  "  now  in  my  front 
parlor  "  as  the  property  of  his  son  Joseph  Warren  Newcomb. 
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DR.  GEORGE  CHANDLER. 

George  Chandler  was  a  native  of  Pomfret,  Conn.  He  spent 
two  years  at  Brown  University,  but  was  graduated  from  Union 
College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  1829.  He  received  the  degree  of 
M.D.  at  Yale  College  in  1831,  and  came  to  Worcester,  where  he 
opened  an  office  for  practice.  In  March,  1833,  he  was  appointed 
as  the  assistant  of  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Woodward  at  the  State 
Lunatic  Hospital  at  Worcester,  which  was  the  only  one  in  the 
Commonwealth.  In  1842,  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  the 
New  Hampshire  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  which  had  been  built  at 
Concord  on  a  model  which  he  had  himself  suggested.  He 
resigned  this  position  after  three  years,  and  a  year  later  became 
Superintendent  of  the  Worcester  Hospital,  from  which  Dr.  Wood- 
ward had  resigned  with  shattered  health.  Dr.  Chandler  conducted 
the  hospital  for  ten  years  with  complete  success,  following  the 
humane,  intelligent  methods  inaugurated  by  his  predecessor.  On 
his  retirement  he  gave  up  the  practice  of  medicine,  but  continued 
to  reside  in  Worcester  until  his  death. 

On  his  removal  to  New  Hampshire,  Dr.  Chandler  resigned  his 
membership  in  this  Society.  He  was  present,  by  invitation,  at 
the  January  meeting  in  1887,  and  entertained  us  with  pleasant 
reminiscences  of  a  time  fifty  years  previous.  At  our  Centennial 
in  1893  he  was  invited  in  common  with  all  the  living  ex-members, 
but  was  not  able  to  attend.  He  was  of  a  gentle,  retiring  nature, 
and  is  most  pleasantly  remembered  by  all  the  present  members 
of  the  Society,  so  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  upon  his  virtues 
or  his  history.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Legislature  in  1859  and 
of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  1862.  The  great  work  of  his  later 
life,  a  labor  indeed  of  love,  was  his  compilation  of  the  voluminous 
Chandler  Family  Record. 

It  has  been  said,  with  truth,  that  "the  most  distinguished  and 
influential  family  in  Worcester  County  for  nearly  half  a  century 
after  its  organization,  was  that  of  the  Chandlers,  three  genera- 
tions of  whom  filled  the  most  important  offices,  judicial,  civil  and 
military.  They  were  descendants  of  Deacon  John  Chandler,  who 
with  others  in  1686  emigrated  from  Roxbury  and  founded  Wood- 
stock, Conn.,  that  town  being  then  included  within  the  limits  of 
Massachusetts,"1  and  in  the  County  of  Worcester  from  1731  to 

From  Caleb  A.  Wall's  "  Reminiscences  of  Worcester." 
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1748.  It  was  this  family  whose  records  Dr.  Chandler  traced, 
and  all  who  have  labored,  even  in  a  small  way,  in  the  field  of 
genealogy,  will  appreciate  the  great  labor  and  the  value  of  his 
services.  Several  members  of  our  society,  while  not  bearing  the 
name,  have  the  Chandler  blood  in  their  veins.  It  was  Deacon 
John  Chandler's  son  John  who,  with  his  son  and  grandson,  filled 
so  many  of  our  county  and  town  offices.  George  Chandler, 
descended  from  another  son  of  the  deacon,  married  his  third 
cousin,  Josephine  Rose,  granddaughter  of  Dr.  William  Paine, 
the  son  of  Timothy  and  Sarah  Chandler  Paine.  His  two 
daughters  married  gentlemen  who  are  now  members  of  this 
Society.  He  married  secondly  April  8,  1874,  Mary  Eliza  Doug- 
las Wheeler,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Nancy  Howe  Douglas,  of 
Greenwich,  Mass. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Doctor's  "The  Chandler  Family"  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  by  the  great  Boston  fire  in  1872,  but  a 
second  edition  was  printed  at  the  office  of  Charles  Hamilton,  in 
Worcester,  in  1883,  and,  as  I  have  said,  constitutes  a  monument 
to  his  memory. 

April,  1899. 

IRA  MOORE  BARTON. 

Fifty  years  ago  Ira  Moore  Barton  was  a  familiar  figure  in  our 
courts  and  in  the  streets  of  Worcester,  then  a  country  town  of 
about  11,000  inhabitants.  I  became  acquainted  with  him  about 
that  time,  and  remember  well  his  personal  appearance.  Tall  and 
erect,  with  a  well-proportioned  frame,  a  dignified  bearing,  a  well- 
formed  head,  and  a  face  and  eyes  expressive  of  character  and 
intelligence,  he  seemed  well-fitted  for  the  conflicts  of  life  in 
whatever  profession  or  occupation  he  might  engage.  There  are 
probably  few,  if  any,  persons  here,  who  remember  him  as  he 
then  appeared.  His  face  is  known  now  from  the  admirable 
portrait  of  him  taken  by  Healy  in  Paris  in  1850,  which  now 
hangs  in  the  Probate  Court  room  in  this  city.  I  was  often  pres- 
ent at  the  trial  of  cases  in  which  he  was  engaged  as  counsel, 
and  was  much  impressed  with  his  logical  power  and  persuasive 
eloquence.  He  understood  well  the  operations  of  the  mind  of 
the  average   juror,  and  how  to  lead   him  to  the   desired  result. 
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His  voice  was  strong  and  sonorous,  his  expression  terse  and 
clear,  and  his  manner  and  conduct  of  a  case  calculated  to  give  to 
his  hearers  a  conviction  of  his  sincerity.  He  was  at  that  period 
about  forty  years  old.  He  came  here  from  Oxford,  in  this 
county,  in  1834,  after  an  experience  of  ten  years'  practice  in  that 
town.  He  entered  here  an  arena  of  very  able  lawyers ;  such  men 
as  John  Davis,  Charles  Allen,  Pliny  Merrick  and  Emory  Wash- 
burn. The  Worcester  bar  at  that  period  was  second  to  none  in 
the  State  —  unless  perhaps  the  Suffolk  bar.  The  competition, 
though  friendly,  was  great.  Mr.  Barton,  however,  early  acquired 
a  large  practice  here,  and  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  bar. 
His  arguments  before  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  the  State 
were  able,  and  showed  his  mind  to  be  well  grounded  in  the 
fundamental  principles  of  law  and  well  stored  with  a  knowledge 
of  decided  cases. 

In  1823,  while  residing  in  Oxford,  Mr.  Barton  was  married 
and  became  the  father  of  a  family  of  children.  He  was  highly 
esteemed  by  the  people  of  that  town  and  vicinity,  and  attained 
a  high  reputation  as  a  lawyer.  He  represented  that  town  two 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  Legislature  of  the 
State,  and  was  two  years  a  member  of  the  State  Senate. 

In  1836,  two  years  after  his  removal  to  Worcester,  he  was 
appointed,  by  Governor  Everett,  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  County 
of  Worcester.  He  accepted  the  appointment,  but  continued  his 
practice  in  other  courts,  as  his  official  duties  would  occupy  only  a 
small  portion  of  his  time.  The  business  of  that  office  has  since 
very  much  increased.  Judge  Barton  held  this  office  about  eight 
years  and  resigned  it  in  1844,  having  during  this  term  performed 
all  his  official  duties  with  his  customary  promptness  and  with  a 
never  failing  courtesy  and  kindness  to  all  who  came  under  his 
jurisdiction.  In  1846  he  represented  the  town  of  Worcester  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  the  State  Legislature.  In  this 
capacity  he  rendered  good  and  efficient  service  to  his  constituents 
and  the  State.  At  that  time  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  had 
only  very  limited  jurisdiction  in  proceedings  in  equity,  and  our 
other  courts  none.  The  courts  and  the  bar  generally  were  de- 
sirous of  having  the  equity  jurisdiction  of  that  court  considerably 
extended,  but  there  was  a  prevalent  popular  prejudice  against  it. 
Judge  Barton  was  convinced  by  his  professional  experience  that 
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this  prejudice  was  unreasonable,  and  he  exerted  himself  earnest- 
ly, with  others,  in  favor  of  an  act  to  extend  the  equity  jurisdiction 
of  our  highest  court.  The  act  did  not  pass  then,  but  it  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  and  its  object  was  subsequently  fully 
accomplished  by  acts  giving  full  equity  jurisdiction  in  equity  to 
our  Supreme  Judicial  Court  and  limited  jurisdiction  in  equity  to 
the  Superior  Court.  The  wisdom  of  this  change  is  now  generally 
conceded. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Peter  C.  Bacon  removed  from  Oxford  to  Worces- 
ter and  became  a  law  partner  of  Judge  Barton,  and  in  1846  his 
son  William  S.  Barton  was  added  to  the  firm,  which  took  the 
name  of  Barton,  Bacon  &  Barton.  This  firm  acquired  a  very 
large  practice,  equal  if  not  greater  than  the  practice  of  any  other 
person  or  firm  in  Worcester,  at  that  time  or  previous  to  it. 

In  1849,  Judge  Barton  went  to  Europe  and  was  absent  during 
that  and  the  next  year,  in  pursuit  of  much  needed  rest  and 
recreation.  On  his  return  in  1850  he  resumed  his  practice  as 
a  member  of  the  firm,  but  was  soon  compelled  by  physical 
infirmities  to  withdraw  from  practice  in  the  courts  and  limit 
his  labors  to  consultations  and  other  duties  in  his  office.  This 
reluctant  retirement  from  practice  as  an  advocate,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifty-three,  prevented  his  advancement  to  higher  pro- 
fessional and  political  distinction,  which  he  might  have  attained 
but  for  the  infirmities  before  referred  to,  which  were  the  result  of 
an  accident. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  quiet  and  dignified  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  family  and  his  books.  He  enjoyed  social  meetings 
with  his  neighbors  and  friends.  I  do  not  think  that  he  loved 
the  garish  lights,  but  he  enjoyed  a  quiet  game  of  whist.  I  well 
remember  playing  it  with  him  on  more  than  one  occasion,  but  I 
cannot  say  much  in  commendation  of  his  skill  in  that  celebrated 
game.  He  took  a  positive  interest  in  all  the  public  questions 
of  the  day,  both  religious  and  political,  and  his  opinions  on  them 
were  never  withheld  from  the  public,  when  an  expression  of  them 
was  desired  for  a  worthy  object.     He  died  July  18,  1867. 

July  1,  1895. 
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GEORGE  W.  RICHARDSON. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  widely  known  class  which  was  ever 
graduated  at  Harvard  University  was  that  of  the  year  1829. 
Its  fame  is  due  in  considerable  measure  to  the  fact  that  it  held 
its  class  meetings  annually  until  a  short  time  ago,  and  in  the 
winter  season,  —  both  of  which  facts  were  unparalleled, — and 
that  its  poet  laureate,  Dr.  Holmes,  read  his  bright  verses  on 
every  such  occasion,  which  were  promptly  given  to  the  public. 
It  is  also  true  that  the  average  ability  of  the  fifty-nine  members 
was  considerably  above  the  ordinary.  Among  the  members  of 
this  class  were  George  Tyler  Bigelow,  Rev.  William  H.  Chan- 
ning,  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  Francis  B.  Crowninshield, 
Justice  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  George  T.  Davis  of  Greenfield, 
William  Gray,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Rev. 
Chandler  Robbins,  and  Rev.  Samuel  F.  Smith  the  author  of 
"  America."  The  Rev.  Samuel  May  of  Leicester  has  been  the 
class  secretary  from  the  first,  and  his  records  constitute  extremely 
interesting  reading. 

Two  members  of  this  class,  who  came  to  Worcester  soon  after 
their  graduation,  the  one  from  Sterling  and  the  other  from  Bos- 
ton, were  Edwin  Conant  and  George  Washington  Richardson. 
The  former,  dying  here  in  1891,  left  substantial  legacies  to  his 
alma  mater  and  to  his  native  town.  The  latter  was  for  forty-one 
years  a  member  of  our  Society. 

Colonel  Richardson  —  to  give  the  title  by  which  he  was  uni- 
versally called  and  which  he  acquired  by  serving  as  aide-de-camp 
to  Governor  John  Davis — was  born  in  Boston,  October  28,  1808, 
the  son  of  John  Richardson.  Soon  after  his  graduation  he  came 
to  Worcester  to  study  law  with  Pliny  Merrick  and  an  older 
brother,  John  K.  Richardson,  who  built  the  house  recently  owned 
by  the  late  Lewis  Barnard.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834. 
His  practice  was  never  very  large,  but  was  perhaps  as  large  as  he 
desired.  He  was  appointed  High  Sheriff  of  the  County  by  Gov- 
ernor Clifford  in  1853,  succeeding  another  of  our  associates, 
James  Estabrook,  and  filled  the  office  in  all  its  functions  admira- 
bly. He  served  as  State  Bank  Commissioner  by  appointment  of 
Governor  Gardner.  He  was  Mayor  in  1855  and  1857,  and  was 
President  of  the  City  Bank  from  its  organization  in  1854  until 
1878. 
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Mr.  Richardson  married  Miss  Lucy  Dana  White  of  Watertown, 
a  most  charming  person,  and  they  were  prominent  and  very  popu- 
lar in  Worcester  society.  They  lived  on  Elm  street,  upon  the  lot 
where  the  house  of  Mr.  Jonas  G.  Clark  now  stands.  The  Colonel 
was  of  commanding  appearance,  of  large  size  and  of  much 
dignity  of  manner,  but  jovial  and  kind-hearted.  He  was  a  good 
club  man,  and  enjoyed  his  connection  with  our  Society,  always 
contributing  to  the  good  cheer,  and  serving  as  clerk  in  1843 
and  1875.  He  set  a  good  example  to  younger  men  by  accept- 
ing the  second  service  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

In  1878  his  relations  with  the  bank  —  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary here  to  pass  in  review  —  led  him  to  leave  Worcester ;  at  first 
for  Peterboro,  N.  H.,  but  soon  afterward  for  St.  John,  N.  B. 
The  latter  city  continued  to  be  his  residence  until  his  death, 
which  occurred  on  June  15,  1886.  Our  brother  Doe  truthfully 
said  in  the  Evening  Gazette  on  the  day  following  : — 

' '  We  still  find  among  his  old  friends  in  the  city  a  sorrow  at  his 
death,  and  a  tender  recollection  of  his  good  qualities." 

April  6,  1897. 

EDMUND  FREEMAN  DIXIE. 

Those  members  of  our  Society  who  were  in  Worcester  in  the 
"  forties"  and  early  "fifties"  will  remember  Mr.  Edmund  Free- 
man Dixie,  a  portly  gentleman  of  affable  and  courteous  manner, 
who  doubtless  contributed  much  to  the  social  side  of  the  Society 
meetings,  and  as  to  the  literary  part  was,  what  is  prized  by 
orators  and  poets,  "  a  good  listener." 

Mr.  Dixie  was  born  in  Marblehead  in  1795,  the  son  of  Captain 
John  Dixie  and  Tabitha  Abraham.  His  early  business  training 
was  in  a  West  India  goods  importing  house  on  Long  Wharf  in 
Boston.  In  1833  he  came  to  Worcester  and  opened  a  grocery 
store  on  the  present  site  of  Grout's  block.  He  catered  to  the 
best  class  of  customers,  but  it  is  my  impression  that  those  who 
wished  for  choice  wines  or  liquors  would  have  to  cross  the  street 
and  patronize  that  other  fine  old  gentleman,  Deacon  Benjamin 
Butman.  At  this  last  place  they  would  be  sure  to  find  what  they 
wanted. 

In  1847  Mr.  Dixie  changed  his  business  to  the  sale  of  hard- 
ware and  the  manufacture  of  some  specialties  in  that  line,  but 
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returned  to  the  grocery  business  for  awhile,  and  in  1857  removed 
to  Keokuk,  Iowa,  where  he  engaged  in  the  same  trade,  in  which 
he  continued  until  his  death. 

Mr.  Dixie's  remains  were  brought  to  Worcester  and  buried  in 
the  centre  of  the  old  part  of  Rural  Cemetery.  His  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Captain  John  Wilson  of  Salem,  survived  him  a  few 
years.  Captain  Wilson  was  buried  in  the  same  lot,  and  the 
monument  also  bears  the  name  of  the  latter's  son,  Captain  Henry 
Wilson,  who  was  lost  at  sea. 

I  think  that  Mr.  Dixie  had  no  children.  He  himself  and  his 
stately  wife  are  pleasantly  remembered  by  all  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  their  acquaintance. 

July  l,  1895. 

CHARLES  GARDNER  PRENTISS. 

Charles  Gardner  Prentiss,  a  member  of  the  Worcester  Fire 
Society  from  January  1,  1838,  to  July,  1844,  was  the  son  of 
Charles  Prentiss  and  Sophia  (Gardner)  Prentiss,  and  was  born 
at  Leominster,  in  the  County  of  Worcester,  on  the  first  day  of 
October,  1798;  of  his  father,  Daniels,  in  his  "  History  of  Ox- 
ford," says,  he  "was  Charles  Prentiss  of  Reading,  noted  as 
editor  and  author." 

In  his  early  youth  Charles  G.  Prentiss  lived  at  Leominster  in 
the  family  of  Hon.  Abijah  Bigelow,  whose  wife  was  an  aunt  of 
Charles  G.,  and  when  Mr.  Bigelow  moved  to  Worcester,  on  his 
appointment  as  Clerk  of  the  Courts  for  this  County  in  1817, 
Charles  G.  came  to  Worcester. 

Though  not  liberally  educated,  Mr.  Prentiss  was  a  good  classi- 
cal scholar.  He  pursued  a  regular  course  of  legal  study  at 
Worcester  in  the  office  of  Rejoice  Newton,  who  was  then  "County 
Attorney,"  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  the  courts  of  this 
Commonwealth  in  the  year  1820.  Soon  after  his  admission  to 
the  bar  he  opened  an  office  at  Oxford  in  the  County  of  Worces- 
ter, where  he  followed  his  profession  with  fair  success,  gaining  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  as  a  conscientious  and  faith- 
ful lawyer  and  a  valued  and  respected  citizen.  While  in  Oxford 
the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  appears  from  the  fact  that  he 
was  elected  by  the  citizens  of  that  town  to  the  office  of  School 
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Committee  in  the  year  1823,  and  for  each  succeeding  year  until 
his  removal  from  town;  in  the  year  1824  he  was  Moderator  of 
the  Town  Meeting;  and  in  1826  he  held  the  office  also  of  Town 
Clerk  and  Assessor  of  Taxes;  and  in  1828  he  was  elected  Cap- 
tain of  the  infantry  of  that  town,  no  unimportant  office  at  that 
time ;  all  which  offices  he  filled  to  the  acceptance  of  the  public 
and  with  credit  to  himself. 

In  the  year  1829  he  returned  to  Worcester,  and  continued 
his  practice  of  law  here  until  the  year  1837,  when  the  office  of 
Register  of  Probate  became  vacant  by  the  death  of  Theophilus 
Wheeler,  long  time  the  Register  of  Probate. 

In  the  meantime  Mr.  Prentiss,  in  the  year  1832,  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  Treasurer  of  the  town  of  Worcester,  which  office 
he  held  by  election  the  four  years  succeeding ;  he  also  served  as 
the  Recording  Secretary  of  the  Worcester  Agricultural  Society 
for  the  years  1834  and  1835. 

In  the  year  1837,  when  the  death  of  Theophilus  Wheeler 
occurred,  the  Hon.  Ira  M.  Barton  was  Judge  of  the  Probate 
Court,  who  had  recently  removed  to  Worcester  from  Oxford,  his 
native  place,  where  he  had  practised  law  all  the  time  of  Mr. 
Prentiss's  residence  at  Oxford,  and  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Prentiss  and  had  formed  a  high  estimate  of  his  character 
and  ability.  To  fill  the  important  office  of  Register  of  Probate, 
as  was  natural,  the  name  of  Mr.  Prentiss  was  mentioned  and 
undoubtedly  approved  of,  if  not  recommended  by  the  Judge,  and 
Mr.  Prentiss  was  appointed  to  the  office  by  Edward  Everett,  then 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  Mr.  Prentiss  was  a  good  pro- 
bate lawyer,  and  discharged  the  varied  and  important  duties  of 
the  office  faithfully  and  to  the  acceptance  of  all  who  had  business 
with  the  Probate  Court. 

This  office  he  held  until  by  the  adoption  of  the  nineteenth 
Article  of  Amendment  of  the  Constitution  the  offices  of  Register 
of  Probate,  Clerk  of  Courts,  Sheriff,  &c,  were  made  elective  by 
the  people,  when  Mr.  Prentiss,  although  acting  with  the  Republi- 
can party,  which  had  a  large  majority  on  the  popular  vote  in 
this  County,  declined  an  election  to  the  office  in  1858 ;  and  thus, 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  retired,  and  his  connection 
with  this  office  ended  after  a  faithful,  successful  and  acceptable 
discharge  of  its  duties  for  more  than  twenty  years. 
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In  his  political  association  Mr.  Prentiss  was  a  Whig  until  1848, 
when,  on  the  nomination  of  General  Zachary  Taylor  by  the  Whig 
party  for  the  Presidency,  he  allied  himself  with  the  Free  Soil 
party,  following  the  lead  of  his  intimate  friend,  Hon.  Charles 
Allen. 

In  the  year  1849,  he  served  the  city  of  Worcester  as  alderman 
from  the  fourth  ward  in  the  second  year  under  the  city  organi- 
zation. 

After  leaving  the  Probate  Office,  beside  a  limited  practice 
before  the  Probate  Court,  he  had  no  regular  employment  save 
the  care  of  his  private  affairs,  leading  a  quiet  life,  still  keeping 
up  his  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to  the  public  welfare,  and 
by  his  social  habits  endearing  himself  to  a  large  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances  formed  during  his  long  connection  with  the 
Probate  Office. 

Mr.  Prentiss  was  a  valuable  public  officer,  affable,  sympathetic, 
courteous  and  attentive  to  all  who  had  occasion  to  consult  him 
and  use  his  assistance  in  connection  with  the  business  of  the 
Probate  Court,  and  is  pleasantly  remembered  by  the  many  who 
came  in  contact  with  him  in  the  transaction  of  business  pertaining 
to  his  office. 

Mr.  Daniels,  in  his  "History  of  Oxford,"  says  of  Mr.  Prentiss, 
"  he  was  a  man  of  sterling  qualities,  led  a  useful  and  active  life, 
and  performed  whatever  duty  fell  to  him  with  faithfulness  and 
ability";  and  he  adds,  in  the  words  of  our  beloved  "Peter  C. 
Bacon,  who  knew  him  well,  '  he  was  one  of  the  salt  of  the 
earth.' "  After  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Bacon  what  more  need  be 
said. 

Mr.  Prentiss  never  married.  He  lived  while  in  Worcester  with 
the  Hon.  Abijah  Bigelow  and  his  family  at  the  corner  of  Front 
and  Church  streets,  where  he  died  January  12,  1863.  He  died 
intestate,  leaving  real  and  personal  estate  appraised  some  over 
forty  thousand  dollars. 

April  6, 1896. 

BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  THOMAS. 

So  many  years  is  it  since  Mr.  Thomas  left  Worcester  and  with- 
drew from  this  Society,  and  so  rapidly  have  changes  occurred 
among  us  in  later  years,  that  but  few  of  our  present  members 
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can  have  any  personal  recollection  of  him  as  a  fellow-member. 
Rather  should  this  task  be  theirs  than  mine,  whose  recollection 
of  Mr.  Thomas  is  but  faint  and  who  must  depend  too  much 
on  the  existing  tributes  to  his  memory.  To  the  records  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society  and  of  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society,  to  the  obituaries  in  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser 
and  the  Worcester  Daily  Spy,  and  especially  to  the  address  of 
Hon.  D wight  Foster  before  the  Worcester  County  Bar,  all  written 
by  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Thomas  within  a  few  days  of  his 
death,  are  referred  those  who  seek  a  closer  knowledge  of  his 
character. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  all  these  authorities  should 
seem  to  err  in  recording  the  most  important  event  in  Mr.  Thom- 
as's life,  viz.,  his  birth;  which  they  agree  in  saying  occurred  in 
Boston.  For  this  statement  no  particle  of  evidence  has  been 
found.  On  the  contrary,  the  records  of  Worcester  contain  not 
only  his  birth  but  those  of  all  of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 
Benjamin  Franklin  Thomas,  then,  was  born  in  Worcester, 
February  12,  1813,  the  eleventh  and  youngest  child  of  Isaiah, 
Jr.,  and  grandson  of  Isaiah  Thomas,  the  celebrated  patriot  and 
printer.  His  mother  was  Mary,  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Weld 
of  Boston.  He  entered  Brown  College  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
graduating  in  the  class  of  1830.  He  is  described  as  being  at 
this  time  a  handsome,  amiable  boy,  who  attracted  friends  by  the 
purity  of  his  life  and  the  integrity  of  his  purpose.  After  gradu- 
ation he  studied  law  in  the  Harvard  Law  School  and  in  the  office 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Pliny  Merrick,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1833,  before  he  attained  his  majority.  Naturally  of  a 
literary  turn  of  mind  the  law  had  few  attractions  for  him,  and 
his  success  in  his  profession  was  largely  due  to  sheer  force  of 
will  and  the  necessities  of  his  family,  which  compelled  him  to 
devote  all  his  energies  and  talents  to  his  work.  "There  were 
giants  in  the  earth  in  those  days,"  and  the  Worcester  County 
Bar  had  its  full  share  of  them.  It  was  no  slight  thing  for  a 
young  man  of  twenty-one  to  compete  with  such  men  as  Washburn 
and  Davis,  Merrick  and  Allen,  Chapin,  Bacon  and  Barton,  who 
then  monopolized  the  somewhat  limited  legal  business  of  the 
County,  yet  he  attained  to  the  largest  practice  of  any  save  Gov. 
Washburn,  and  in  1853  was  appointed  Associate  Justice  of  the 
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Supreme  Court  with  unanimous  approval  of  the  selection.  That 
this  was  no  unearned  success  is  evidenced  by  his  own  words, 
that  "at  the  end  of  seven  years  he  was  poorer  in  pocket  than 
when  he  began,  and  after  twenty  years  of  practice  would  prefer 
to  relinquish  life  itself  to  working  for  the  next  twenty  years  as  he 
had  done." 

In  politics  he  was  a  whig,  being  in  early  life,  at  least,  a  fre- 
quent and  popular  speaker  at  political  meetings,  and  in  1842 
was  Representative  from  Worcester  to  the  State  Legislature. 
Appointed  Judge  of  Probate  for  Worcester  County  in  1844  he 
refused,  during  the  four  years  that  he  held  that  office,  to  engage 
in  politics,  considering  that  his  position  demanded  such  absten- 
tion. Resigning  his  office  in  1848  he  waited  until  his  resignation 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor  before  he  would  participate  in 
the  spirited  and  exciting  campaign  of  that  year,  in  which  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  presidential  electors  and  served  as  secretary 
of  the  electoral  college. 

The  inadequacy  of  his  salary  as  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
permitted  him  to  remain  on  the  bench  but  six  years ;  and  in  1859, 
contrary  to  his  own  wishes  and  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he 
resigned  his  office,  at  the  same  time  moving  with  his  family  to 
the  vicinity  of  Boston,  where  he  lived  successively  in  Jamaica 
Plain,  Boston  and  Beverly,  until  his  death.  In  1861,  while 
living  in  Jamaica  Plain,  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  Though  of 
unswerving  patriotism  and  a  firm  supporter  of  the  war,  he  was 
far  too  conservative  for  the  times,  and  was  unable  to  support  the 
administration  in  all  the  extreme  acts  which  seemed  required  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  situation,  but  which  he  considered  to  be 
clearly  unconstitutional.  His  boldness  in  criticism  at  this  time 
was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  his  failure  to  receive  a  re-nomina- 
tion, as,  perhaps,  it  was  later  one  reason  for  his  rejection  by  the 
Executive  Council,  when  nominated  by  Governor  Bullock  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1868,  though  other 
reasons  were  given  for  this  action.  Governed  by  his  own  con- 
victions, conscious  of  his  own  rectitude  and  indifferent  to  what 
he  thought  the  hastily  formed  opinions  of  others,  he  cheerfully 
sacrificed  his  popularity  to  his  principles  and  almost  joyfully 
retired  from  the  worries  of  public  life. 

In  a  preface  to  a  volume  of  his  speeches  delivered  both  in  and 
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out  of  Congress,  he  says  of  his  principles:  "that  they  are  un- 
popular at  this  moment,  does  not  disturb  me ;  the  more  imperative 
is  the  duty  of  standing  by  and  upholding  them.  The  citizen 
owes  to  the  country,  in  the  hour  of  her  peril,  honest  counsel, 
calmly  given,  but  with  the  '  love  that  casteth  out  fear.'  Never 
were  freedom  of  thought  and  of  the  lips  and  pen  so  necessary  as 
now.  They  have  become  not  only  the  most  precious  of  rights, 
but  the  most  religious  of  duties." 

In  person  Mr.  Thomas  was  of  rather  more  than  average  height, 
of  somewhat  large  but  not  heavy  frame,  with  a  round  pleasant 
face  of  florid  complexion,  sandy  hair,  a  commanding  forehead 
and  firm,  square  cut  chin.  His  disposition  was  most  genial  and 
cheery.  He  loved  a  laugh,  and  his  laughter  was  spontaneous, 
hearty,  and  contagious.  Fond  of  society,  he  loved  to  fill  his 
house  with  friends,  and,  as  the  prosperity  of  later  life  permitted, 
his  home  was  hospitality  itself.  "He  was,"  says  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  "the  youngest  man  that  ever  lived  and  with  the 
largest  heart."  He  was  the  possessor  of  a  fiery  temper,  which 
however  he  kept  under  perfect  control.  As  has  been  said  his 
tastes  were  for  literature  rather  than  for  the  law,  yet  as  a  lawyer 
he  "  loved  and  honored  his  profession,"  and  became  a  leader  of 
the  bar.  His  eloquence  was  not  only  brilliant  but  "lofty  and 
persuasive."  He  loved  horticulture,  and  his  garden,  both  in 
"Worcester  and  in  Beverly,  was  his  pride.  He  lived  in  Worcester 
on  Lincoln  street,  in  the  house  since  occupied  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Barnard,  the  garden,  filled  with  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds,  then 
extending  back  to  Oak  avenue. 

While  the  strength  of  his  character  and  the  independence  of 
his  thought  and  action  made  him  enemies,  their  enmity  could  not 
endure  against  his  manly,  generous  and  affectionate  nature,  and 
at  his  death,  which  occurred  at  Beverly,  September  27,  1878, 
there  was  a  universal  expression  of  admiration,  respect  and  love. 

Mr.  Thomas  was  married  "  with  the  usual  prudence  of  young 
lawyers"  (as  he  himself  wrote  of  Mr.  Francis  Blake),  October 
1,  1835,  to  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Dr.  John  Park  of  Worcester, 
and  by  her  had  eight  children ;  all  born  in  Worcester,  though  the 
births  of  two  are  not  there  recorded.  Mary,  born  July  19,  1837 ; 
Pliny  Merrick,  born  August  24,  1839 ;  Agnes,  born  January  25, 
1841;    Benjamin  Franklin,   Jr.,   born  October  11,   1842;  John 
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Park,  born  February  23,  1845 ;  Augusta,  born  February  23, 
1848;  William  and  Isaiah,  whose  births  are  not  recorded. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  this  Society  July  1,  1838,  never 
served  as  clerk,  and  withdrew  July  2,  1866. 

April  6,  1897. 

SAMUEL  FOSTER  HAVEN. 

So  much  has  already  appeared  in  print  in  regard  to  this  eminent 
archaeologist  and  historical  student,  that  a  brief  notice  of  him  is 
deemed  sufficient  for  the  archives  of  the  Fire  Society.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  Richard  Haven  of  Lynn.  His  father,  Hon  Sam- 
uel Haven  of  Dedham,  a  judge  of  the  County  Court  and  Register 
of  Probate,  was  born  in  April,  1771,  married  May  6,  1799, 
Elizabeth  Craigie,  daughter  of  Bossanger  Foster  of  Boston. 
Bossanger  Foster,  who  was  active  in  the  patriotic  measures  of 
the  Revolution,  married  a  sister  of  Andrew  Craigie,  Apothecary 
General  of  the  Continental  Army.1 

Samuel  Foster  Haven  was  born  at  Dedham,  Mass.,  May  28, 
1806,  and  prepared  for  college  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover, 
and  Phillips  Academy,  Exeter,  entered  Harvard  College  in  1822, 
remaining  there  about  two  years  and  then  entering  Amherst 
College,  where  he  graduated  in  1826.  Among  his  classmates  at 
Harvard  were  Rev.  Dr.  Nehemiah  Adams,  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis, 
and  his  lifelong  friend  Dr.  A.  P.  Peabody.  Although  not  a 
graduate  of  Harvard,  he  was  always  interested  in  its  welfare, 
and  for  several  years  was  one  of  the  committee  for  the  examina- 
tion of  the  library.  In  1852,  he  received  from  that  college  the 
degree  of  A.M.  In  1879,  Amherst  College  conferred  upon  him 
the  degree  of  LL.D. 

After  graduation  he  studied  law  with  Hon.  Theron  Metcalf  of 
Dedham,  and  for  a  year  at  the  Harvard  Law  School.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1829,  practised  for  a  year  at  Dedham, 
and  then  began  practice  at  Lowell,  where,  as  appears  from  the 
Lowell  directory,  he  remained  till  1836,  probably  leaving  there 


1  Andrew  Craigie  lived  at  Cambridge,  residing  in  a  house  which  has  become  of 
great  historical  interest,  it  having  been  first  occupied  by  Col.  John  Vassall,  then  by 
Dr.  Craigie,  and  for  nine  months  in  1775  by  G-en.  Washington  as  his  headquarters, 
and  in  later  days  by  the  poet  Longfellow.  Mr.  Haven  was  much  interested  in  Dr. 
Craigie,  many  of  whose  papers  came  into  his  possession. 
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quite  early  in  that  year.     He  was  secretary  of  the  Lowell  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  from  1833  to  1835  inclusive. 

In  September,  1837,  he  was  elected  librarian  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society,  succeeding  Maturin  L.  Fisher,  and  removed 
to  Worcester,  residing  there  till  his  death. 

Mr.  Haven  was  married  in  May,  1830,  to  Lydia  Gibbs,  daugh- 
ter of  Rev.  Freeman  Sears  of  Natick.  She  died  in  March, 
1836,  leaving  a  son,  Samuel  Foster  Haven,  Jr.,  born  May  20, 
1831,  who  became  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College  in  1852, 
studied  medicine  in  Boston,  London,  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin, 
and  practised  at  Worcester  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
when  he  entered  the  army  as  assistant  surgeon  of  the  Fifteenth 
Massachusetts  Regiment  commanded  by  the  late  Gen.  Charles 
Devens,  later  becoming  the  surgeon,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Fredericksburg,  December  13,  1862,  while  marching  by  the 
side  of  the  color-bearer.  Mr.  Haven  married  the  second  time, 
December  3,  1872,  Frances  W.  Allen,  daughter  of  Samuel  Allen, 
late  of  Worcester,  who  is  still  living. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Haven  came  to  Worcester  he  became  interested 
in  the  affairs  of  the  town,  and  as  early  as  1839  began  to  write 
for  the  National  JEgis,  and  in  December  of  1840  his  name 
appears  as  the  sole  editor.  The  paper  was  ably  conducted 
during  his  editorship  and  many  historical  and  political  articles 
of  great  merit  were  from  his  pen.  An  interesting  and  able  arti- 
cle on  the  early  currency  of  Massachusetts,  brought  out  probably 
by  the  publication  of  Felt's  Massachusetts  Currency,  which  had 
just  appeared,  was  without  doubt  written  by  Mr.  Haven.  He 
retired  from  the  editorial  chair  in  March,  1842,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  our  late  associate  Alexander  H.  Bullock. 

In  the  announcement  of  his  retirement,  after  speaking  in  high- 
ly complimentary  terms  of  his  successor,  he  says,  "We  hope 
the  editorial  chair  may  prove  as  agreeable  to  him  as  it  has  been 
not  otherwise  to  ourself .  It  is  not  exactly  an  easy  seat,  is  no 
place  for  napping,  and  may  require  some  little  attention  to  keep 
it  firm  and  steady,  a  rocking-chair  it  is  not  intended  to  be.  To 
those  who  are  willing  to  be  always  upright,  and  have  their  eyes 
open,  it  may  be  rendered  a  pleasant  and  influential  position." 

The  new  editor  (Col.  Bullock),  in  his  first  editorial,  says,  "  It 
were  a  high  aim  to  seek  to  maintain  the  reputation  for  dignity  of 
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character,  ability  of  composition,  and  interest  in  details,  with 
which  the  last  editor,  Mr.  Haven,  has  invested  the  paper,  and 
ambition  may  hardly  reach  the  merit  which  personal  friendship 
is  happy  to  acknowledge." 

Mr.  Haven  became  the  editor  of  the  jflgis  again  in  January, 
1840,  and  says,  he  "returns  to  this  position  with  a  pleasant 
reminiscence  of  friendly  personal  relations  generally  existing 
among  conductors  of  the  press,  and  a  conviction  that  courtesy 
and  good  feeling  may  be  cherished  with  all  the  fraternity,  while 
preserving  a  perfect  independence  of  opinion  and  expression." 

Mr.  Haven  was  not  an  aspirant  for  municipal  or  other  public 
offices,  but  he  served  with  credit  on  the  school  board  from  1845 
to  1848,  and  in  the  last  named  year  made  the  report  of  the  board 
to  the  town.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  superintend 
the  construction  of  the  first  high  school  building,  arrange  the 
course  of  studies,  and  frame  rules  and  by-laws  for  the  govern- 
ment and  regulation  of  the  school.  He  became  a  member  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  soon  after  he  came  to  Worcester,  was 
one  of  the  early  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  in 
1840  was  its  recording  secretary,  and  the  same  year  presented 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  paintings,  which  were  made  a 
part  of  the  exhibition  for  the  only  time,  that  year.  He  served 
as  corresponding  secretary  1841-2,  and  as  recording  secretary 
again  in  1846.  Mr.  Haven  was  a  trustee  of  the  Worcester 
County  Institution  for  Savings  from  1848  to  1869  inclusive. 

He  was  admitted  to  membership  in  this  Society  October  7, 
1839,  and  was  drawn  as  clerk  January  6,  1845,  at  a  meeting  held 
at  the  United  States  Hotel,  which  for  many  years  stood  on  Main 
street  on  the  present  location  of  Walker's  block.  Drawn  again 
as  clerk  in  1853  and  in  1856  he  declined  to  serve,  but  in  1857  was 
sub-clerk,  and  owing  to  the  absence  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Dixie,  the 
regular  clerk,  he  attended  to  the  duties  of  the  office  for  six 
months  of  the  year.  He  retained  his  interest  in  the  Society  to 
the  last,  and  so  long  as  his  health  would  permit  was  a  constant 
attendant  at  its  meetings. 

Dr.  Haven  was  best  known  by  his  connection  for  over  forty 
years  with  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  as  its  librarian. 
In  this  position  he  rendered  eminent  service,  not  only  to  the 
society,  but  to  all  who  were  interested  in  antiquarian  or  historical 
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studies.  His  reports  as  librarian,  and  as  a  member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  the  society  were  models  in  style,  clear,  concise  and  of 
historical  accuracy,  treating  upon  such  subjects  as  the  Mound 
Builders,  Swiss  Lake  Dwellings,  the  Stone  Age,  Mexican  An- 
tiquities, and  others  of  special  interest. 

In  1849  he  edited  with  conspicuous  ability  the  first  part  of  the 
third  volume  of  Archceologia  Americana,  entitled  "  Records  of 
the  Council  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  to  the  embarkation  of 
Winthrop  and  his  Associates  for  New  England."  An  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  company,  which  preceded  the  records,  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Haven,  contained  a  large  amount  of  information 
upon  the  subject  which  has  proved  of  great  value  to  historical 
students.  The  late  Dr.  Palfrey,  in  speaking  of  this  account, 
says,  "To  no  one  am  I  indebted  for  more  light  than  to  that 
eminent  archseologist  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Haven,  of  Worcester, — in 
elaborating  the  view  presented  in  these  pages  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Dr.  Haven  resigned  the  office  of  librarian  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  in  April,  1881,  and  was  appointed  librarian 
emeritus.  One  of  his  earliest  literary  efforts  was  the  preparation 
in  1826  of  an  historical  address  on  the  centennial  of  Dedham, 
his  native  town. 

In  1850  he  had  a  discussion  with  Mr.  James  Savage,  in  the 
columns  of  the  Boston  Daily  Advertiser,  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  persons  who  came  to  New  England  with  Endicott,  and  whether 
more  than  one  ship  was  used  to  convey  them.  His  remarks  were 
afterwards  published  in  pamphlet  form  with  the  title  "A  Brief 
Passage  at  Arms  in  relation  to  a  Small  Point  of  History." 

In  1855  he  prepared  a  valuable  monograph  on  the  "Archae- 
ology of  the  United  States,"  which  was  published  as  one  of  the 
"  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  "  and  attracted  much 
attention  at  the  time,  giving  as  it  did  a  history  of  investigations 
and  results  up  to  the  period  of  which  he  wrote. 

In  1869  he  delivered  a  lecture  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  on 
the  "  History  of  the  Grants  under  the  Great  Council  for  New 
England,"  which  was  afterwards  printed  with  a  supplement  of 
several  pages,  containing  a  large  amount  of  valuable  historical 
matter.  He  also  prepared  a  chapter  for  Winsor's  "Memorial 
History  of  Boston,"  in  which  he  gave  a  sketch  of  the  Massa- 
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chusetts  Company  from  the  beginning  to  the  time  when  it  was 
merged  into  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

In  1866  Mr.  Haven  attended  the  Archaeological  Congress  at 
Antwerp,  as  a  delegate  from  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
the  late  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  and  Charles  Deane,  LL.D., 
being  his  associates.  His  work  in  the  departments  of  archae- 
ology and  history  has  been  so  fully  treated  of  by  others  that  it 
is  not  considered  necessary  at  this  time  to  speak  more  in  detail 
of  his  contributions  in  that  direction. 

He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  in  August,  1859,  and  was  also  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society  and  others  of  a  similar  nature. 

Dr.  Haven  was  a  man  of  social  disposition,  had  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  humorous,  and  contributed  his  share  to  the 
entertainment  and  sociability  of  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the 
Fire  Society.  He  was  dignified  in  his  bearing,  firm  in  his 
friendships,  and  gained  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  had 
the  honor  of  his  acquaintance. 

He  died  at  Worcester,  September  5,  1881,  aged  seventy-five 
years,  three  months  and  eighteen  days,  and  was  buried  at  Mt. 
Auburn.  Appropriate  notice  of  his  death  was  taken  by  the 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society 
and  the  Worcester  Society  of  Antiquity.  A  member  of  the  Fire 
Society,  in  the  course  of  some  very  eulogistic  remarks  made 
before  the  council  of  the  first  of  the  above-named  societies,  says 
of  him  :  "  Dr.  Haven's  position  in  our  community  was  absolutely 
unique.  In  the  midst  of  all  its  bustling  activities,  he  devoted 
his  entire  life  to  scholarship  alone.  His  career  among  us  was  a 
pure  ideal.  i  Aloof  from  the  sordid  occurrences  of  life  and 
unsullied  by  its  intercourse,'  he  gave  all  the  energies  of  a  broad 
and  far-reaching  mind  to  liberal  studies.  In  these  he  found  a 
joy  which  never  for  a  moment  failed,  and  in  his  eminence  in 
them,  we  who  were  privileged  to  enjoy  his  friendship  and  inti- 
mate actual  companionship,  found  a  growing  and  a  constant 
pride." 

April  1,  1895. 
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CLARENDON  HARRIS. 

Clarendon  Harris,  born  in  Dorchester,  died  in  Worcester, 
January  12,  1884.  He  was  the  fifth  of  nine  children  of  Rev. 
Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  a  distinguished  clergyman.  The  father, 
after  graduating  at  Harvard  College  in  1787,  came  to  Worcester 
and  taught,  for  a  short  time,  the  classical  school  in  the  old  Centre 
School-house,  which  stood  on  the  site  of  Chadwick  Block.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  a  daughter  of  one  of  our  founders, 
Dr.  Elijah  Dix,  and  afterwards  married  her.  He  was  librarian 
of  Harvard  College  from  1791  to  1793,  when  he  was  chosen 
pastor  of  the  First  (Unitarian)  Church  in  Dorchester,  which  he 
served  for  forty-three  years.  He  died  in  1842.  Thaddeus  W. 
Harris,  a  son  of  Thaddeus  M.,  is  well  remembered  as  librarian  of 
Harvard  College  from  1831  to  1856,  and  is  especially  noted  for 
his  master  work  upon  "Insects  of  New  England  Injurious  to 
Vegetation,"  of  which  three  editions  were  published,  in  1842, 
1852  and  1862. 

Clarendon  Harris  came  to  Worcester  in  1822,  and  for  about  a 
year  wrote  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  but  in  August,  1823,  he 
purchased  the  bookstore  of  George  A.  Trumbull,  which  stood 
where  the  foot  of  State  street  now  is,  and  in  1829  removed  it  to 
a  new  brick  building  erected  by  Dr.  John  Green,  in  the  room 
now  occupied  by  the  Merchants'  and  Farmers'  Insurance  Co.  In 
1848  he  sold  out  his  store,  to  give  more  time  to  the  duties  of 
Secretary  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  to  which 
he  had  been  elected  on  the  formation  of  the  company  in  1844. 
He  was  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank, 
serving  from  1854  until  1872,  and  was  its  President  from  1876 
until  his  death.  Mr.  Augustus  Flagg,  a  native  of  Worcester, 
was  his  clerk  in  the  bookstore  for  several  years,  but,  removing 
to  Boston,  after  a  time  became  a  partner  in  the  widely  known 
firm  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

Octobers,  1823,  a  card  appeared  in  the  newspapers: — "Just 
Published  and  for  sale  by  Clarendon  Harris.  Poems  by  George 
Bancroft,  price  62£  cents."  Mr.  Bancroft  soon  decided  that  he 
was  neither  a  Milton  nor  a  Shakespeare,  and  called  his  rhyming 
children  home. 

In  April,  1828,  had  appeared  the  "  Worcester  Village  Regis- 
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ter,"  a  pamphlet  of  some  eight  pages,  issued  by  the  publishers  of 
the  National  ^Egis,  and  giving  a  list  of  the  professional  and 
business  men  of  the  town,  with  the  announcements  of  the  stage 
arrangements  then  existing  and  some  advertisements.  Another 
edition  appeared  January  24,  1829,  "prepared  to  accompany  the 
Worcester  Talisman."  The  first  Directory  proper  was  issued  in 
the  same  year  by  Mr.  Harris,  with  the  imprint: — "Worcester 
Village  Directory,  Containing  the  Names  of  the  Inhabitants, 
their  Dwelling  Houses  and  Places  of  Business  arranged  accord- 
ing to  Streets  and  Squares ;  to  accompany  a  map  of  the  Village 
of  Worcester."  This  directory  and  the  map  are  of  great  interest 
and  value  today,  showing  as  they  do  the  size  of  the  village  sixty- 
five  years  ago  and  giving  useful  aid  in  determining  the  former 
ownership  of  real  estate. 

Mr.  Harris,  like  his  father  and  many  of  his  own  friends  and 
contemporaries,  was  fond  of  horticulture.  His  pears  were  of 
the  juiciest,  his  plums  the  most  luscious,  and  his  flowers  a  delight 
to  the  eye. 

He  married  Miss  Charlotte  Thayer  of  Boston,  a  sweet  and 
attractive  person.  Their  home  for  many  years  previous  to  their 
death  was  opposite  the  grounds  now  owned  by  Mr.  Jonas  G. 
Clark,  and  in  their  charming  and  harmonious  neighborly  circle 
they  were  affectionately  known  as  "  Clarendon  and  Lottie." 

April  2,  1894. 

HENRY  KNOX  NEWCOMB. 

Henry  Knox  Newcomb  was  born  at  Greenfield,  Massachusetts, 
October  20,  1796.  He  was  made  a  member  of  this  Society  July 
5,  1841 ;  served  as  Clerk  in  1847  ;  and  died  in  Worcester,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1868,  while  still  a  member.  His  father  was  Hon.  Richard 
English  Newcomb,  born  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  1771,  and  Judge  of 
Probate  for  the  County  of  Franklin.  His  stepmother  was  the 
last  surviving  child  of  General  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  in  the 
hostilities  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Mr.  Newcomb  came  to  Worcester  in  the  summer  of  1822  and 
remained  until  1830,  when  he  went  to  Key  West,  where  earlier  he 
had  been  engaged  in  business  as  a  merchant.  He  was  employed 
as  accountant  in  the  Worcester  Bank  in  1846  and  1847,  and  was 
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engaged  in  the  Boston  Custom  House  for  some  years  following. 
Mr.  Newcomb  became  crier  of  the  Courts  for  the  County  of 
Worcester  in  April,  1854.  He  held  the  office  of  crier  from  his 
appointment  till  it  was  abolished  by  statute.  The  statute  pro- 
vided that  the  duties  theretofore  done  by  the  crier  might  be  done 
by  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy.  In  May,  1859,  Mr.  Newcomb  was 
appointed  by  Sheriff  J.  S.  C.  Knowlton  a  special  deputy,  and  as 
such  he  continued  to  do  the  duties  of  crier  until  his  death.  Mr. 
Newcomb  was  an  active  Episcopalian,  and  was  very  prominent 
among  the  early  movers  towards  the  establishment  of  a  society 
of  that  faith  in  Worcester. 

Mr.  Christopher  Columbus  Baldwin,  librarian  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society  from  1827  to  1835,  in  his  diary,  extending 
over  many  years,  most  carefully  prepared,  a  valuable  historical 
treasure  now  in  possession  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
under  date  of  September  24,  1833,  writes,  that  he  visited  New 
York  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Newcomb.  He  describes  his  trip 
from  New  London  as  follows:  "  Our  steamboat  was  perfectly 
new,  having  been  running  only  two  weeks.  Many  of  the  passen- 
gers however  said  that  the  engine  was  out  of  order  and  expressed 
a  fear  of  accident.  And  when  we  were  off  Bridgeport  some  part 
of  the  machinery  broke,  greatly  to  the  consternation  of  the 
passengers.  This  compelled  us  to  put  in  for  repairs.  We 
stopped  at  a  little  village  called  Black  Rock,  being  in  the  town 
of  Fairfield.  We  reached  there  a  little  before  sundown.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  place.  We  found  many  fine  houses,  and  some  of 
them  indicating  their  owners  to  be  people  of  wealth.  My  friend 
Newcomb  and  myself  and  most  of  the  passengers  took  a  turn 
through  the  village.  As  we  passed  a  house  which  had  vines  run- 
ning up  over  the  windows,  Newcomb  stopped  and,  with  some 
surprise,  pointing  to  the  vine  said,  'That's  the  mock  orange.' 
I  looked  but  could  see  nothing  but  a  pumpkin  or  squash  vine, 
except  in  the  window  behind  it  the  face  of  a  girl  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen,  of  most  astonishing  beauty.  As  we  entered  the 
enclosure  to  examine  more  minutely  I  found  that  the  mock  orange 
that  directed  his  steps  was  the  beautiful  face  I  had  seen,  and  to 
prevent  driving  her  from  the  window,  I  told  Newcomb  to  ask  a 
man,  who  stood  near  the  door,  what  sort  of  a  vine  it  was.  This 
was  a  bad  arrangement  for  him,  for  I,  while  he  was  discussing 
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with  the  man  about  this  pumpkin  walked  straight  up  and  talked 
to  the  little  angel  in  person,  and  our  fellow-passengers  seeing 
that  Newcomb's  projects  failed  laughed  heartily.  About  twelve 
o'clock  at  night  we  left  this  place  for  New  York,  where  we  arrived 
about  sunrise  the  next  morning." 

Mr.  Baldwin  continues:  September  25,  1833.  "I  walked 
with  Newcomb  about  the  city  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  evening 
attended  the  Park  Theatre.  But  there  is  small  pleasure  in  attend- 
ing the  theatre  here  compared  with  attending  it  in  Boston,  and 
the  reason  is  found  in  the  more  perfect  police  regulations  in  the 
latter  place.  The  Boston  Theatre  is  as  quiet  and  orderly  between 
the  acts  and  scenes  as  a  company  collected  for  religious  worship. 
But  in  New  York  everything  is  in  confusion.  The  boys  are 
cracking  nuts  and  throwing  the  shells  as  in  Shakespeare's  time, 
while  orange  peels,  apples  and  vulgar  language  are  thrown  from 
the  gallery.     All  these  things  are  very  annoying." 

September  27,  1833.  u  In  the  evening  I  went  to  the  Park 
Theatre  and  heard  Hackett  in  Colonel  Wildfire.  Newcomb  was 
with  me.  We  sat  in  the  back  section  of  one  of  the  boxes, 
and  he  to  sit  more  easily  put  his  foot  upon  the  seat  before  him  ; 
in  doing  this  he  put  his  foot  accidentally  upon  the  tail  of  a  very 
spruce  looking  fellow's  coat.  The  fellow  turned  round  and  in 
a  loud  and  insulting  manner  said,  '  Take  your  boot  off  my  coat.' 
People  in  the  adjoining  boxes  stared  at  us  very  much  and  the 
cockney,  whose  flaps  had  been  soiled,  said  something  about  gen- 
tlemanly conduct,  which  I  saw  was  inflaming  my  friend  Newcomb 
and  he,  leaning  a  little  forward,  said  that  his  putting  his  foot  out 
was  accidental  and  he  regretted  it.  He  said  to  the  cockney  that 
he  might  have  asked  him  civilly  to  remove  his  foot.  Upon  this, 
the  fellow,  turning  round,  said  to  him  in  a  loud  and  haughty  tone, 
'  Sir !  you  are  not  a  fit  person  to  be  treated  civilly.'  I  saw  plainly 
by  the  face  of  my  friend  that  I  should  have  a  part  assigned  to 
me  in  this  comedy.  For  by  this  time  there  were  some  fifty  eyes 
gazing  at  us.  So  I  drew  the  head  of  my  cane  up  out  of  my 
cloak,  that  the  fellow  might  see  it,  and  said  to  Newcomb,  in  so 
loud  a  voice  that  our  cockney  might  hear  me,  '  Put  it  into  him,  I 
have  got  the  thing  here  for  you.'     Upon  this,  Newcomb  resolutely 

told  him,  '  You  d rascal,  if  you  look  round  this  way  again  I 

will  break  your  face  for  you.'     And,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the 
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poor  devil  dared  not  to  speak  or  turn  his  head  again,  and  so 
alarmed  was  he  that  he  did  not  resume  his  seat  after  the  play. 
The  appearance  of  courage,  like  counterfeit  coin,  is  as  good  as 
true  courage  itself  until  the  cheat  be  detected." 

Mr.  Newcomb  married  Mary  Maccarty,  daughter  of  John  W. 
Stiles,  Esq.,  of  Worcester,  and  built  and  lived  in  a  house  on 
Elm  Street  that  stood  where  the  latest  addition  to  the  Public 
Library  was  erected.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  winning 
in  his  manner,  and  of  a  most  social  and  genial  nature,  very  fond 
of  telling  and  hearing  a  good  story,  and  in  early  life  he  was  a 
great  favorite  in  society.  He  was  most  kind-hearted,  sympa- 
thetic and  impulsive,  and  generous  to  a  fault,  and  of  too  sanguine 
a  temperament  to  be  successful  as  a  business  man.  For  many 
years  he  was  broken  in  health  and  spirit  by  reverses  and  misfor- 
tunes, and  became  mentally  and  physically  a  sufferer  and  died 
after  a  short  and  acute  period  of  illness.  Mr.  Newcomb  is  most 
kindly  remembered  by  some  of  our  oldest  citizens  as  an  interest- 
ing and  engaging  companion  and  friend. 

October  7,  1895. 

FRANCIS  HARRISON  KINNICUTT. 

Francis  Harrison  Kinnicutt,  a  native  of  Seekonk,  R.  I.,  where 
he  was  born  on  April  27,  1812,  came  to  Worcester  in  1828,  and 
in  1830  became  a  clerk  in  the  hardware  store  of  George  T.  Rice, 
on  the  south  corner  of  Main  and  Walnut  streets.  He  was  soon 
admitted  to  partnership,  and  after  a  few  years,  with  his  brother, 
Thomas  Kinnicutt,  he  bought  out  the  interest  of  Mr.  Rice,  who 
took  up  the  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth.  Samuel  Woodward 
took  the  place  of  Mr.  Thomas  Kinnicutt,  who  was  a  lawyer  by 
profession,  and  in  later  years  assumed  the  active  management, 
giving  Mr.  Kinnicutt  time  to  attend  to  other  and  important  duties. 
All  these  gentlemen  were  members  of  our  Society. 

Mr.  Kinnicutt,  from  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Worcester,  took 
his  part  in  the  functions  connected  with  the  social  life  of  the 
little  town,  and  his  name  often  occurs  as  a  manager  of  the  balls 
and  assemblies  which  were  held  every  winter,  especially  in  court 
time  or  during  the  long  vacation  of  the  college  students.  He 
married   Elizabeth,  the   second  daughter  of   Hon.  Leonard  M. 
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Parker,  of  Shirley.  Mrs.  Kinnicutt  was  a  granddaughter  of  the 
first  Levi  Lincoln  and  great-granddaughter  of  the  first  Daniel 
Waldo. 

Mr.  Kinnicutt  was  made  a  director  in  the  Citizens  Bank  in 
1842,  and  was  its  President  from  1860  until  his  death,  which 
came  peacefully  in  his  own  home  on  September  12,  1885.  He 
was  a  director  of  the  Worcester  and  Nashua  Railroad  from  1855, 
and  its  President  from  1866  until  1881,  when  he  laid  down  the 
trust.  For  about  twenty-five  years  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Investment  of  the  Worcester  County  Institution  for 
Savings,  and  in  every  position  of  trust  he  evinced  a  shrewdness 
of  management  and  a  fidelity  to  the  interests  of  those  whose 
property  was  in  his  custody  that  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of 
those  who  were  in  a  position  to  appreciate  his  merits  and  his 
services.  I  think  he  held  no  political  offices,  but  he  was  always 
interested  in  public  affairs,  and  gave  his  hearty  support  to  such 
measures  as  his  convictions  led  him  to  believe  were  for  the  best 
good  of  the  country  and  the  State. 

The  merchant  or  man  of  affairs  in  these  days  is  often  so 
absorbed  in  the  details  of  his  business  that  he  does  not  show  to 
the  world  the  better  side  of  his  nature.  But  under  his  own  roof 
the  amiability  of  Mr.  Kinnicutt's  character  always  displayed 
itself,  and  his  hospitality  was  most  charming.  In  his  last  years, 
relieved  from  most  of  his  cares,  his  geniality  of  disposition  be- 
came known  to  a  wider  circle.  He  maintained  his  interest  in 
the  institutions  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  to  the  last.  His 
sympathy  with  young  men  in  whom  he  took  an  interest  was  often 
manifested  in  a  practical  way,  and  they  will  always  hold  him  in 
grateful  remembrance. 

January  3,  1898. 

DANIEL  WALDO  LINCOLN. 

Most  educated  Americans,  however  thoroughly  they  like  their 
own  democratic  institutions,  find  pleasure  in  reading  the  stories 
of  old  families  in  foreign  countries.  There  are  Englishmen 
whose  ancestors  have  dwelt  on  the  same  land  since  the  dawn 
of  English  history.  They  often  preserve  a  family  quality  which 
makes  it  seem  when  we  read  as  if  the  same  man  had  lived  for  a 
thousand  years,  taking  a  brave  and  influential  part  in  the  con- 
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cerns  of  the  neighborhood,  and  coming  with  his  friends  and 
retainers  and  tenants  to  the  help  of  the  country  in  trying  times. 
Noblesse  Oblige.  The  character  and  service  of  the  ancestor 
pledge  the  posterity  to  a  generous  public  spirit.  But  on  the 
other  hand  the  man  who  is  born  to  inherit  a  large  property  and 
high  rank  is  sometimes  quite  apt  to  think  that  he  is  entitled  to 
these  things  as  a  sort  of  birthright,  without  any  corresponding 
duty.  He  gets,  too  often  without  effort  or  sense  of  obligation, 
what  ought  only  to  be  the  reward  of  hard  work  and  lofty  accom- 
plishment. Yet,  on  the  whole,  the  English  gentry  have  done 
quite  as  well  as  could  be  expected  of  them,  and  perhaps  better. 

The  periods  of  our  local  history  are  short  compared  with  the 
more  than  a  thousand  years  of  the  authentic  record  of  English 
civilization.  Yet  the  children  of  the  Pilgrims  will  in  a  few  years 
celebrate  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  Plymouth.  The 
life  of  our  older  Massachusetts  towns  spans  almost  the  whole  of 
what  is  called  modern  history.  We  have  had  during  that  period 
many  examples  of  family  life  quite  as  beneficent  as  anything 
which  English  annals  contain.  We  have  family  names  which 
were  conspicuous  among  the  men  who  came  over  in  the  May- 
flower, or  among  the  company  that  came  to  Salem  with  Endicott 
or  with  Winthrop, — that  have  been  eminent  for  public  spirit  and 
public  service  in  every  generation  since.  We  have  no  primogeni- 
ture. The  property  is  scattered  under  our  law  of  distribution. 
But  the  inherited  energy  enables  each  generation  to  secure  for 
itself  an  honorable  and  independent  fortune,  and  an  inherited 
public  spirit  deems  the  honor  accorded  to  the  ancestor  an  added 
obligation  to  duty  and  not  a  title  to  exemption  from  work, 
impelling  the  representative  in  each  generation  to  contribute  his 
share  to  the  public  life  of  his  time. 

One  of  the  best  examples  we  have  in  New  England  of  this  pub- 
lic spirit  is  the  race  of  Lincolns,  who  came  to  Hingham  among 
the  earliest  settlers.  It  is  the  stock  from  which  sprang  Abraham 
Lincoln,  —  the  most  illustrious  American,  save  Washington, — 
General  Lincoln  of  the  Revolution,  Washington's  comrade  and 
friend,  and  many  another  man  of  the  name  who  has  done  an  hon- 
est share  in  the  work  of  State  and  city  and  town  in  all  generations. 
I  believe  we  have  four  generations  of  them  in  this  society.  The 
fifth  is  now  coming  upon  the  stage  to  take  its  share  in  the  life  of 
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our  city.  For  more  than  one  hundred  years  the  name  has  been 
conspicuous  in  this  community  for  public  service  of  the  highest 
order.  Levi  Lincoln,  the  elder,  was  an  eminent  lawyer  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  1778  he  conducted  the 
defence  of  the  most  famous  capital  case  ever  tried  in  Worcester 
County.  He  was  of  counsel  on  the  prevailing  side  in  the  most 
important  civil  case  that  ever  arose  in  Massachusetts,  where  the 
court  held  that  slavery  was  abolished  by  the  Constitution  of 
1780.  From  that  time  he  was  the  acknowledged  leader  of  the 
Bar,  until  he  became  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  in 
1801,  and  was  appointed  to  the  seat  on  the  Supreme  Court 
Bench,  afterward  accepted  by  Judge  Story.  His  papers,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  show  how 
eager  was  the  desire,  both  of  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison, 
that  he  should  take  the  place,  for  which  he  was  nominated  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  to  which  he  was  actually  appointed. 
But  a  disorder  of  his  eyes  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  under- 
take the  labor  of  that  great  office.  There  was  probably  no  other 
friend  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  with  whom  the  author  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  had  a  closer  intimacy  or  to  whom  he  gave  more 
confidence.  Mr.  Jefferson's  letters  to  him  are,  many  of  them, 
printed  in  the  published  collection  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  Works. 
There  are  many  others  among  the  papers  in  the  Department  of 
State  at  Washington.  Many  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  letters  to  Jefferson 
are  there  also.  The  correspondence  shows  that  he  was  the  leader 
in  the  New  England  States  of  the  great  party  which  rose  to 
power  on  the  ruins  of  the  Federalists,  aided  by  the  dissensions 
for  which  it  always  seemed  to  me  Alexander  Hamilton  was  chiefly 
to  blame.  He  was  also  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Massachusetts 
in  1807-9,  and  was  acting-Governor  for  a  short  time  after  the 
death  of  Governor  Sullivan. 

Daniel  Waldo  Lincoln's  father  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1802.  He  delivered  an  oration  in  Worcester  when  he 
was  about  twenty-one  years  old,  which  attracted  the  commenda- 
tion of  Mr.  Jefferson.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  Worcester  bar  in 
his  youth,  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  two  years  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  nine  years  Governor,  Member  of  Congress  from  this 
district,  and  the  first  Mayor  of  Worcester.  When  Mr.  Webster 
was  first  proposed  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  before 
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consenting  to  be  a  candidate,  he  desired  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  accept  the  office.  His  public  life  was  so  extended 
that,  while  he  knew  intimately  many  of  the  chief  actors  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  and  was  associated  with  them  in  public  service 
while  they  remained  in  full  vigor  upon  the  stage,  he  lived  to  vote 
as  presidential  elector  for  the  second  election  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. At  the  dedication  of  the  monument,  on  the  Common,  to 
Colonel  Timothy  Bigelow,  April  19,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  gave  an 
account  of  the  funeral  of  the  famous  Revolutionary  soldier,  which 
he  had  himself  attended  seventy-five  years  before.  Enoch,  a 
brother  of  Governor  Lincoln,  was  an  eminent  governor  of  Maine, 
and  one  of  her  strongest  and  most  honorable  statesmen.  He  was 
an  eloquent  orator  and  a  poet  of  no  mean  capacity.  The  two 
brothers  attended  the  funeral  of  their  mother  when  each  was 
governor  of  his  own  State.  Another  brother,  William,  who  was 
a  wit  and  scholar,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society,  and  at  one  time  its  librarian,  has  been  commemo- 
rated recently  by  a  charming  memoir  read  before  that  society.1 
Still  another  brother,  John  W.  Lincoln,  was  many  years  Sheriff 
of  Worcester,  and  had  a  large  influence  in  the  town  and  county. 
He  had  not  the  gift  of  speaking  in  public,  for  which  Enoch  and 
Levi  were  distinguished,  nor  the  literary  skill  of  William.  But 
he  possessed  the  executive  faculty,  strong  sense,  sterling  integ- 
rity, which  were  characteristic  of  his  race,  in  as  high  degree  as 
any  of  them.  A  cousin,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was  Representative 
in  the  General  Court  from  Worcester,  and  a  highly  esteemed  and 
useful  citizen. 

A  brother  of  Daniel  Waldo  Lincoln,  son  of  the  second  Levi 
Lincoln,  General  William  S.  Lincoln,  is  freshly  remembered  as  a 
brave  soldier,  who  had  a  thrilling  experience  in  escaping  from  a 
rebel  prison,  an  efficient  City  Marshal,  a  skilful  and  successful 
farmer,  and  a  man  of  unflinching  integrity  in  all  relations  of  life. 
Another  brother,  George  Lincoln,  of  the  United  States  Army, 
was  one  of  the  most  famous  soldiers  in  the  Mexican  War,  and 
died  gallantly  fighting  against  great  odds.  I  believe  an  account 
of  his  defence  of  himself  against  a  number  of  Mexican  soldiers, 
with  his  superb  swordsmanship,  by  an  officer  who  saw  the  trans- 
action, is  in  the  possession  of  our  associate,  the  present  Waldo 

1  By  our  associate,  Charles  A.  Chase. 
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Lincoln.  Another  brother,  still  living,  will  leave  a  fragrant 
memory  in  connection  with  the  beautiful  Elm  Park,  which  his 
father  gave  to  the  city  and  which  owes  its  beauty  to  his  taste, 
scientific  knowledge  and  unwearied  care. 

But  a  description  of  the  Lincoln  race  would  be  very  imperfect 
which  spoke  only  of  the  honors  they  enjoyed  or  the  offices  they 
held.  Their  lives  have  always  been  full  of  honest  hard  work, 
whether  in  office  or  out  of  it ;  whether  they  got  credit  for  it,  or 
were  paid  for  it,  or  no.  They  have  never  asked  any  favors  or 
made  any  demand  on  account  of  their  ancestors'  services.  They 
have  always  been  ready  to  do  their  fair  and  full  share  of  every- 
thing that  was  going  on.  They  have  been  men  who  could  be 
trusted  to  perform  a  small  or  an  obscure  or  unpaid  duty  as 
faithfully  and  thoroughly  as  if  it  were  to  be  done  in  the  eye  of  the 
public  and  in  the  most  exalted  station.  In  all  the  generations 
for  a  hundred  years,  if  a  trust  were  to  be  managed,  if  any  public 
institution  were  to  be  established,  if  some  scheme  for  the  public 
advantage  were  to  be  promoted,  or  if  some  evil  were  to  be 
arrested,  Worcester  has  always  counted  on  the  Lincolns ;  and  her 
confidence  has  never  been  disappointed.  They  have  never  given 
themselves  any  airs,  or  set  up  any  unfounded  pretensions,  either 
to  social  or  political  consequence.  They  have  been  satisfied  to 
do  the  honest  hard  work  of  the  world  in  an  honest  way,  and  that 
is  all. 

Daniel  Waldo  Lincoln,  our  associate  and  the  personal  friend  of 
all  but  the  very  youngest  of  us,  was  born  January  16,  1813.  He 
was  married  on  Nov.  30,  1841,  to  Frances  Fiske  Merrick,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  T.  Merrick,  and  their  children  were  Frances  Fiske, 
Mary  Waldo,  Waldo,  and  Ann  Warren  who  died  in  infancy. 

He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1831,  in  the  class 
with  John  Lothrop  Motley,  Dr.  George  Cheyne  Shattuck,  Dr. 
Nathaniel  B.  Shurtleff,  and  Wendell  Phillips.  Among  his  con- 
temporaries at  Harvard  were  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  Charles 
Chauncey  Emerson,  Chief  Justice  Bigelow,  James  Freeman 
Clarke,  Benjamin  R.  Curtis,  George  T.  Davis,  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Samuel  May,  Benjamin  Peirce,  Chandler  Robbins,  Sam- 
uel F.  Smith,  author  of  "America,"  Charles  Sumner,  Henry  W. 
Bellows,  John  G.  Abbott,  George  T.  Curtis,  George  E.  Ellis,  and 
our  beloved  associate,  Dr.  Joseph  Sargent.  He  was  admitted  to 
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the  bar  in  1834,  elected  to  the  Fire  Society  July  3,  1843,  and 
served  as  clerk  in  1844,  1852,  1855  and  1857.     He  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  April  28,  1869.     I 
am  told  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  ever  accepted  the  mem- 
bership in  that  society.     But  I  am  quite  confident  I  have  seen 
him  at  the  meetings.     He  once  told  me  that  he  did  not  care 
anything  about  it  for  himself,  but  that  he  thought  his  election 
would  have  pleased  his  father.     He  was  an  Alderman  of  the  city 
of  Worcester  in  1858-9.     He  was  Representative  to  the  General 
Court  in  1846,  and  Commander  of  the  Worcester  Light  Infantry 
from  1838  to  1840.     He  was  Vice-President  of  the  Boston  and 
Albany  Railroad  from  1867  to  1876,  and  President  from  1876 
until  his  death.     He  was  Mayor  of  Worcester  in   1863-4.     It 
was  during  the  darkest  and  most  difficult  period  of  the  civil  war. 
He  gave  to  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  city  all  the 
untiring  energy  of  his  nature.     His  country  had  all  his  love  and 
devotion  in  her  great  struggle  for  life.     He  gave  himself  with 
great  earnestness  to  the  duty  of  raising  soldiers  for  the  quota  of 
the  State,  and  caring  for  them  and  their  families  during  their 
absence.     At  the  time  of  the  draft  riots  in  New  York  in  July, 
1863,  which  were  accompanied  by  the  burning  of  public  build- 
ings, that  made  life  and  property  in  that  city  very  insecure  for  a 
time,    there   was   great   alarm   and   excitement  throughout   the 
Northern   States.     Great  consternation  prevailed  in  Worcester. 
Many  people  thought  Mr.  Lincoln  was  insensible  to  the  danger 
or  remiss  in  preparing  to  meet  it.     But  he  proceeded  in  a  man- 
ner that  was  characteristic  of  him.     Without  making  any  public 
demonstration,  he  made  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Frank  Wesson, 
a   rifle   manufacturer   in   this   city,    for   the  use  of  300  or  400 
carbines  with  the  necessary  fixed  ammunition,  which  Mr.  Wesson 
of  his  own  accord  offered  him.     These  carbines  were  secretly 
removed  from  Mr.  Wesson's  factory  to  the  cellar  of  his  house, 
their  existence  being,  of  course,  unknown  to  any  persons  who 
would  be  likely  to  join   in   creating  any  tumult   or  riot.     Mr. 
Lincoln   sent   for   Alzirus  Brown,    Chief   Engineer  of   the  Fire 
Department,   took   him  into  his  confidence,  and  asked  him  to 
ascertain  the  disposition  of  the  officers  and  members  of  his  force 
and  learn  if  they  could  be  trusted  in  an  emergency  to  aid  the 
civil  authorities.     Mr.   Brown  made  the  investigation,  and  re- 
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ported  that  he  could  guarantee  the  integrity  and  fidelity  of  every 
man  of  his  force. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Chase,  in  his  "History  of  Worcester," — from 
which  I  have  taken  this  statement, — observes  that  there  was  a 
band  of  250  men  united,  harmonious,  and  with  all  the  esprit  de 
corps  characteristic  of  the  orgauization,  standing  ready  to  turn 
out,  who  would  be,  on  a  moment's  warning,  well  armed.  Mr. 
Chase  says  he  gathered  the  statement  from  the  manuscript  of  Mr. 
Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln  read  an  account  of  the  transaction  some 
years  ago,  before  this  society.  Just  before  Governor  Andrew 
went  out  of  office,  the  writer  happened  late  one  evening  to  pass  the 
door  where  he  was  sitting,  and  was  called  to  his  side  by  the  great 
War  Governor  for  half  an  hour's  pleasant  intercourse.  He  at 
once  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  share  of  Worcester  in  the 
war,  and  the  patriotic  services  of  its  mayor.  "I  regard  Mr. 
Lincoln,  sir,"  he  said,  "as  a  model  mayor."  He  was  an  officer 
in  many  of  our  important  business  corporations,  including  banks 
and  savings  banks.  His  father  and  grandfather  were  learned 
jurists  and  eminent  advocates,  and  held,  as  has  been  said,  many 
high  offices.  But  they  were  specially  eminent  above  all  their 
contemporaries  for  those  qualities  of  pre-eminent  courage,  vigor, 
decision  and  sound  judgment,  which  make  great  executive 
officers.  These  qualities  came  to  Waldo  Lincoln  by  rightful 
inheritance,  undiminished.  He  was  a  man  of  great  energy, 
independent  and  self-reliant.  He  had  a  strong  will,  restrained 
by  courtesy  and  consideration  for  other  men's  rights.  He  had 
great  tenacity  of  purpose,  and  did  not  easily  yield  to  any  authority 
however  weighty  in  matters  where  he  had  a  personal  reponsibility. 
He  had,  as  I  have  said,  like  the  other  men  of  his  race  of  whom  I 
have  spoken,  a  sense  of  duty  that  not  only  led  him  to  bear  the 
weightier  burdens  of  life,  but  made  him  equally  faithful  in  small 
and  obscure  duties.  He  was  a  natural  gentleman  of  a  dignity 
that  commanded  all  men's  respect,  and  a  kind  and  affectionate 
heart,  which  led  to  warm  attachments  for  those  with  whom  he 
was  brought  in  contact.  He  was  a  model  in  the  family  relations. 
He  continued  as  much  the  lover  of  his  sweet  and  beautiful  wife 
to  the  time  of  her  death  as  he  was  when  he  wooed  her  in  his 
youth.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  he  had  not  a  modest  and 
just  pride  in  his  eminent  ancestry.     But  he  demanded  no  con- 
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sideration  for  himself  that  he  did  not  fairly  earn  by  honest  hard 
work. 

In  the  important  corporations  of  which  he  was  an  officer,  he 
insisted  on  an  inflexible  adherence  to  those  permanent  general 
rules  of  management  which  ensure  safety  through  long  periods  of 
time,  and  would  tolerate  no  departure.  He  did  not  like  to  take 
risks  when  he  was  dealing  with  other  people's  interests.  There 
will  be  found  no  rotten  plank  in  any  Bank  or  Insurance  Company 
in  which  he  was  a  director.  The  traces  of  his  wise  counsels  will 
remain  for  years  in  many  of  the  business  institutions  of  this  city. 
It  was  said  of  Robert  Cobden  that  for  years  after  his  death,  he 
seemed  to  be  still  sitting  and  debating  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Waldo  Lincoln  will  be  present  for  generations  as  a  security  to 
the  invested  property  of  Worcester. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  killed  by  an  accident  at  New  London,  Conn., 
on  the  first  of  July,  1880.  The  boat-race  between  Harvard  and 
Yale  took  place  on  that  day.  There  was  a  railroad  track  by  the 
side  of  the  river,  close  to  the  course  of  the  race.  An  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  which  a  long  train  of  freight  platform  cars 
were  furnished  with  seats  and  kept  along  the  track  by  the  side  of 
the  race-course,  keeping  up  with  the  contending  boats.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  on  one  of  these  cars,  and  having  occasion  to  stand 
up,  the  train  started  and  the  sudden  motion  threw  him  from  the 
car  he  was  on,  throwing  him  under  the  moving  train,  and  he  was 
struck  and  instantly  killed. 

His  greatest  public  service  was  in  the  presidency  of  the  Boston 
and  Albany  Railroad.  This  was,  as  he  managed  it,  perhaps  the 
greatest  public  trust,  not  of  a  political  nature,  in  this  Common- 
wealth. Some  great  railroads  are  managed  for  the  purposes  of 
stock  speculation.  Some  are  managed  as  mere  property,  with  no 
other  object  than  to  make  the  investment  profitable  to  their  own- 
ers. Mr.  Lincoln,  while  wisely  and  successfully  caring  for  the 
interest  of  the  stockholders,  never  forgot  that  he  was  clothed 
with  a  great  public  authority,  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  people 
of  the  whole  State  had  a  deep  interest.  The  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, more  fortunate  than  many  other  communities,  scarcely 
know  the  extent  of  their  blessing  in  having  this  vast  way  extend- 
ing from  end  to  end  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  its  branches  and 
connections  spreading  from  side  to  side,  like  the  spine  and  ribs 
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of  the  body,  with  its  active  servants  in  so  many  towns  and  cities, 
with  its  power  to  destroy  or  create  the  wealth  of  populous  villages, 
managed  with  such  scrupulous  integrity  and  justice,  without 
undue  influence  on  legislation,  or  interference  with  politics.  The 
State  can  easily  replace  her  men  who  hold  political  office,  if  she 
shall  lose  one  of  them,  so  that  the  difference  will  hardly  be  felt. 
It  will  be  hard  to  find  another  Waldo  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  heart  and  intellect  were  sound  in  every  part. 
He  was  solid  granite  to  the  bottom.  He  seems  to  have  dis- 
charged perfectly  all  the  important  functions  to  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  called  him.  But  he  would  have  performed 
with  the  same  fidelity  and  wisdom  any  obligation  which  might 
have  been  required  of  him  as  a  citizen.  The  city  had  this  tem- 
pered weapon  in  her  armory,  ready  for  any  exigency  of  war  or 
peace.  The  offices  to  which  Waldo  Lincoln  was  summoned 
were  those  of  civil  and  peaceful  life.  But,  I  believe,  if  duty 
had  demanded,  he  would  have  shown  the  same  fiery  and  heroic 
courage  with  which  his  brother  met  death  at  Buena  Vista.  If 
the  fate  of  the  city  had  brought  us  to  another  Thermopylae,  he 
would  have  been  one  of  the  three  hundred. 

A  large  part  of  what  has  been  said  here  is  taken  from  a  sketch 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  contributed  by  the  writer  to  the  Worcester  Spy 
within  a  day  or  two  of  his  death.  After  sixteen  years  there  is 
nothing  then  said  in  his  praise  to  be  qualified,  altered  or  refracted. 
The  sense  of  public  loss,  the  shock  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  come 
back  now  afresh  after  a  lapse  of  years,  and  I  can  only  repeat  in 
conclusion  what  I  said  then : — 

"The  heaviest  news  which  the  wires  have  brought  to  Worces- 
ter since  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  that  which  came  on 
Thursday.  The  whole  city  feels  as  if  it  had  lost  its  right  arm. 
We  cannot  postpone  giving  public  expression  to  our  sense  of 
bereavement.  If  there  be  danger  of  exaggeration  while  the  sense 
of  this  calamity  is  so  recent,  let  us  be  careful  to  say  only  what 
we  have  said  or  thought  many  times  before.  How  can  we  give 
him  up?  How  can  we  give  him  up  —  this  son  of  our  city  —  so 
strong,  so  faithful,  so  tender  and  so  true,  this  pillar,  this  orna- 
ment, this  staff  and  stay?  But  we  must  remember,  his  children 
must  remember,  that  he  had  reached  the  time  of  life  in  which,  in 
most  men,  old  age  is  far  advanced.  He  had  passed  the  grand 
climacteric,  and  was  within  three  years  of  three  score  and  ten. 
A  great  English  poet  recorded  in  his  own  epitaph  that  '  he  was 
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thankful  to  God  for  the  best  blessing  of  life,  health  prolonged  to 
age,  competence,  a  not  inactive  mind,  a  loved  and  loving  wife, 
kind  friends,  and  excellent  children.'  All  these  Mr.  Lincoln  had. 
The  cup  of  his  life,  fountain  as  it  was  of  blessing  to  his  friends 
and  to  this  city,  was  sweet  and  pure  to  him  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  lot  of  men. 

"  The  last  time  the  writer  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  few  days 
ago,  as  he  returned  from  his  day's  labor  in  Boston.  He  was  full 
of  pleasant  and  kindly  converse.  He  had  laid  down  the  great 
burden  of  his  day's  care,  and  was  on  his  way  to  the  pleasant 
dwelling  whose  portal  he  was  to  pass  so  few  times  again.  As  he 
stepped  from  the  street  car  at  the  corner  of  Elm  street  to  go 
home,  by  the  spot  where  his  father's  stately  mansion  stood  so 
long  and  his  boyhood  had  been  spent,  those  who  saw  him  noticed 
the  youth  and  spirit  in  his  elastic  step  and  the  movement  of  his 
manly  and  vigorous  frame.  So  let  him  pass  out  of  our  sight ! 
So  let  him  forever  dwell  in  our  memory !  " 

April  6,  1896. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  BULLOCK. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Bullock,  born  at  Royalston,  March  2, 
1816,  was  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1836,  the  salutato- 
rian  of  his  class.  He  studied  law  at  the  Harvard  Law  School, 
and  in  the  office  of  Emory  Washburn,  at  Worcester,  where  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  and  opened  an  office  for  practice.  While 
he  secured  a  considerable  clientage  for  a  young  lawyer,  the  con- 
troversial feature  of  his  profession  seems  to  have  been  distasteful 
to  him,  and  he  soon  took  up  the  agency  of  some  of  the  great 
insurance  companies  of  the  country,  which  became  a  source  of 
considerable  emolument.  From  the  first  he  was  deeply  interested 
in  politics,  but  always  as  a  statesman  rather  than  a  partisan.  At 
the  start  an  ardent  whig,  like  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of 
Massachusetts,  he  became  a  republican  because  he  was  in  sympa- 
thy with  the  principles  of  the  new  organization ;  but  with  the  close 
of  the  war  he  realized  that  slavery  was  dead,  and  would  have 
been  ready  to  cooperate  with  all  good  citizens  in  the  support  of 
measures  which  might  be  brought  forward  for  the  good  of  the 
republic.  He  was  sent  to  the  Legislature  in  1845,  and  served 
eight  years  in  all  in  the  lower  house,  being  Speaker  from  1862  to 
1865  inclusive.  He  was  State  Senator  in  1849,  Judge  of  the 
Court  of  Insolvency  for  two  years,  and  Mayor  of  the  city  in  1859. 
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In  the  autumn  of  1865  he  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  was  twice  re-elected.  It  required  courage  and  self-confidence 
to  take  up  the  reins  which  John  A.  Andrew  had  dropped  after 
five  years  of  brilliant  service,  and  to  meet  the  pressing  duties  and 
the  new  measures  which  must  present  themselves  in  the  time  of 
transition  from  a  period  of  war  to  a  time  of  peace.  But  Governor 
Bullock  was  equal  to  the  task.  He  met  every  exigency  as  it 
arose,  and  his  administration  challenges  comparison  with  any 
which  the  Commonwealth  has  ever  had.  The  amount  of  labor 
and  of  detail  which  fell  to  his  lot  at  this  time  has  never  been  sur- 
passed by  any  incumbent  of  the  high  office.  Besides  other  im- 
portant labors  to  be  accomplished,  were  the  re-organization  of 
the  State  Militia  and  the  reclamation  of  the  great  flats  in  the  Back 
Bay  of  Boston,  which  last  act  put  a  vast  sum  of  money  in  the 
coffers  of  the  State,  and  gave  a  manifold  increase  to  the  valua- 
tion and  attractiveness  of  the  city. 

The  position  of  United  States  Minister  to  England  was  tendered 
by  President  Hayes,  through  Senator  Hoar,  to  Governor  Bullock, 
an  honor  which  he  was  constrained  to  decline.  He  was  content 
to  fill  the  r61e  of  a  public-spirited  private  citizen  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  devoting  himself  to  the  interests  of  his  fellow-citizens  in 
various  positions  of  trust.  He  was  President  of  the  Worcester 
County  Institution  for  Savings  from  1871 ;  and,  being  elected 
President  of  the  State  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Company  in  1881, 
he  reorganized  the  company  on  business  principles,  starting  it  on 
a  new  and  successful  career,  and  in  the  one  remaining  year  of  his 
life  he  lifted  it  to  a  level  with  the  great  similar  institutions  of  the 
country.  While  serving  as  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  he 
resigned  his  membership  in  our  Society,  in  1866,  but  returned  to 
the  fold  in  1877,  and  served  as  Clerk  in  the  year  following.  He 
was  also  Clerk  in  1848  and  1858. 

Mr.  Bullock  was  for  several  years  editor  of  the  National  JEqls, 
an  occupation  which  must  have  been  most  congenial  to  his  tastes ; 
and  here,  as  in  all  his  literary  work  and  his  forensic  addresses, 
he  displayed  a  mastery  of  the  English  language  and  a  polish  of 
style  which  gave  a  charm  to  all  the  productions  of  his  pen.  He 
received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  Harvard  College  and  from  his 
alma  mater.  His  death  came  suddenly.  While  walking  home 
on  an  afternoon  in  January,  1882,  he  was  stricken  with  apoplexy 
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just  before  reaching  his  house,  and  almost  instantly  passed  away, 
leaving  to  his  family  the  legacy  of  a  lasting  fame  and  an  unsullied 
reputation. 
January  3,  1898. 

GEORGE  BOWEN. 

George  Bowen,  son  of  Isaac  Bowen  and  Olive  Harris  Bowen, 
was  born  at  Shaftsbury,  Vermont,  March  7,  1802.  His  father,  a 
farmer,  died  leaving  two  sons,  who  were  when  very  young  thrown 
upon  their  own  resources  in  the  struggle  of  life.  George  Bowen 
married  Harriet  Southgate  of  Leicester,  October  15,  1828.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Southgate  and  niece  of  Captain  Isaac 
Southgate.  Possessed  of  much  industry,  energy  and  good  busi- 
ness qualities,  Mr.  Bowen  acquired  considerable  property  in  his 
legitimate  business  as  a  dealer  in  hides  and  leather,  in  which  he 
was  associated  with  his  brother  Ebenezer  H.  Bowen,  in  partner- 
ship, the  profits  from  which  he  invested  successfully. 

Having  known  the  difficulties  of  starting  in  life,  he  willingly 
lent  assistance  to  young  men  in  obtaining  an  education,  and  he 
gave  freely  to  charitable  enterprises.  Mr.  Bowen  was  a  director 
of  the  City  Bank,  and  a  director  of  the  People's  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  and  he  was  one  of  the  original  members  and 
organizers  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity.  He  was  elected  to  the 
Fire  Society,  October  7,  1844,  was  drawn  as  clerk  in  1846  and 
1848,  and  withdrew  in  1855.  Mr.  Bowen  died  in  Worcester, 
August  1,  1871. 

Many  of  our  older  associates  remember  Mr.  Bowen  from  his 
marked  interest  in  military  affairs  and  particularly  from  his  con- 
nection with  the  organization  of  the  second  military  company  in 
Worcester,  now  known  as  the  Worcester  City  Guards.  This 
company  was  organized  in  1840  under  the  name  of  the  "Har- 
rison Guards,"  and  was  a  light  infantry  company  and  Captain 
George  Bowen  was  its  first  commander.  In  reply  to  an  inquiry, 
the  following  interesting  letter  from  Mr.  Samuel  Hathaway,  of 
Thompsonville,  Connecticut,  himself  one  of  the  organizers  of 
the  Worcester  Guards,  will  give  authentic  information  in  regard 
to  the  subject  of  this  notice. 

Mr.  Hathaway  writes  :  "I  knew  Captain  George  Bowen  as  a 
most  cordial,  genial,  popular,  busy  man,  whose  greeting  had  the 
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ring  of  royal  brotherhood,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  polished  and 
suave  in  manner  as  that  of  his  gifted  son-in-law  Mayor  Blake, 
whom  to  meet  and  to  receive  his  genial  '  good  morning,  sir ! '  was 
a  benediction  that  made  you  feel  that  he  was  your  friend.  I 
also  knew  him  as  a  member  of  the  old  Worcester  Fire  Society,  of 
which  my  father  was  a  member,  and  as  sometimes  on  the  visiting 
committee  of  investigation  of  the  two  fire  buckets,  with  their 
canvas  bag,  the  screwdriver  and  the  bed-key  that  hung  in  the 
front  hall,  sacred  to  duty  and  not  to  be  molested  under  any  cir- 
cumstances excepting  in  case  of  fire. 

"  On  the  formation  of  the  Worcester  Guards  in  1840,  Mr. 
George  Bowen  was  unanimously  elected  Captain  and  served 
about  three  years.  The  19th  of  September,  1840,  was  a  proud 
day  for  him,  when  he  stood  at  the  head  of  sixty-four  good  men 
and  true.  Alas,  less  than  half  a  score  remain.  He  had  been  in 
the  militia  before,  at  Leicester,  I  think,  and  had  a  system  of 
evolution  entirely  original,  in  which  his  commands  were  conveyed 
to  the  soldiers  more  by  the  motion  of  his  sword  than  by  the  word 
of  command.  The  Guards  became  very  efficient  in  drill  under 
him,  and  his  resignation  was  a  matter  of  regret  to  all.  When- 
ever there  was  a  movement  for  the  benefit  or  the  pleasure  of  his 
fellow-citizens  his  name  was  found  near  the  head.  He  was  a 
worker  and  not  a  sentimentalist,  and  when  his  summons  came  to 
leave  the  ranks  of  men,  he  bravely  met  his  fate,  honored  and 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him." 

Mr.  Bowen  was  a  fine  looking  man,  easy  in  his  manners, 
approachable,  and  of  a  marked  military  carriage.  He  was  a 
general  favorite,  and  was  much  respected  by  his  associates. 

October  7,  1895. 


FRANCIS  H.  DEWEY. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in  Williamstown,  July  12, 
1821,  and  died  in  Worcester,  December  16,  1887.  His  career  in 
public  and  professional  life  was  so  brilliant,  and  his  place  in  the 
esteem  of  the  people  of  his  city,  county  and  State  was  so 
conspicuous,  that  some  memorial  of  his  life,  however  brief  and 
inadequate,  is  necessary  to  complete  the  records  of  this  society, 
which  he  joined  in  October,  1848,  and  ever  after  remained  an 
enthusiastic  and  efficient  member. 

Francis  Henshaw  Dewey  was  the  son  of  Charles  A.  Dewey 
and  Frances  A.  Henshaw.  His  mother  died  while  he  was  an 
infant,  but  the  love  and  care  which  her  untimely  death  deprived 
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him  of  was  supplied  with  singular  fulness  and  tenderness  by 
Caroline  H.  Clinton,  who  became  his  stepmother  when  he  was 
three  years  old.  He  has  left  on  record  the  most  affectionate 
tributes  to  this  excellent  lady,  who  was  all  that  a  mother  could  be 
to  him,  making  no  distinction  in  the  measure  of  her  maternal 
affection  between  him  and  her  own  children.  His  grandfather, 
Daniel  Dewey,  was  a  brilliant  advocate,  and  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  this  State,  a  position 
which  his  father  also  filled  with  eminent  ability  for  thirty  years, 
during  the  period  when  that  tribunal  was  specially  distinguished 
for  the  weight  and  authority  of  its  expositions  of  the  law. 

He  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1840,  and  after  studying 
law  at  Yale  and  Harvard,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar 
of  Worcester  County,  in  1843.  He  was  not  required  to  wait  for 
practice  long,  but  the  happy  star  which  seemed  always  to  preside 
over  his  destiny  was  in  the  ascendant.  Opportunity  was  at  once 
afforded  him  for  showing  his  capacity.  He  was  immediately 
taken  into  partnership  by  the  Hon.  Emory  Washburn,  in  whose 
office  he  studied ;  and  that  distinguished  lawyer  being  appointed 
to  the  Common  Pleas  Bench  the  following  year,  young  Dewey 
found  himself  with  a  large  business  on  his  inexperienced  hands. 
To  Dewey's  practical  instincts  this  opportunity  presented  itself 
merely  as  a  door,  which  he  could  enter,  if  he  would,  but  only  by 
toil  and  industry  proportionate  to  the  business  in  hand.  In  this 
Mr.  Dewey  was  not  wanting,  and  in  a  very  few  years  the  practice 
left  him  by  Judge  Washburn  was  enlarged,  consolidated  and 
made  all  his  own.  For  more  than  twenty  years  his  leading  place 
at  the  bar  was  universally  recognized,  and  it  was  generally  sup- 
posed that  he  commanded  the  most  lucrative  clientage  at  the  bar 
of  the  County. 

Mr.  Dewey's  tastes  and  inclinations  were  in  the  direction  of 
business,  and  he  was  very  little  attracted  by  the  splendor  of 
political  distinction.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  political  ques- 
tions or  parties,  and  was  an  important  local  force  in  the  party  he 
acted  with;  but  with  the  exception  of  some  service  in  the  two 
branches  of  the  city  government,  and  two  terms  in  the  State 
Senate  at  an  interval  of  ten  years,  he  kept  clear  of  political 
office,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  he  often,  if  ever,  essayed  to 
appear  on  the  platform  as  a  partisan  speaker. 
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The  simple  outline  of  the  work  done  and  the  positions  held  by 
Mr.  Dewey  would  be  ample  to  show  that  he  was  an  important 
character  in  the  community  where  he  lived,  and  exerted  a  large 
influence  in  shaping  and  directing  its  affairs.  He  came  to 
Worcester  when  it  was  a  town  of  seven  or  eight  thousand  in- 
habitants, and  he  saw  it  grow  to  a  city  of  eighty  thousand,  and 
died  when  its  rapid  increase  showed  that  it  was  soon  to  pass  the 
one  hundred  thousand  point  and  take  its  rank  with  the  large 
cities  of  the  country.  He  was  familiar  with  the  great  agencies 
which  caused  its  growth.  He  was  closely  associated  with  many, 
and  perhaps  most,  of  the  leading  enterprises  which  have  made 
the  city  what  it  is,  and  in  not  a  few  of  them  was  a  leading  spirit 
and  efficient  organizer.  He  was  counsel  for  several  of  the  rail- 
road companies  centering  here,  director  of  two  or  three  of  them, 
and  president  of  at  least  of  one  of  them.  He  was  president  and 
director  of  the  Mechanics  National  Bank ;  president  and  trustee 
of  the  Mechanics  Savings  Bank ;  and  held  other  important  offices 
in  connection  with  financial  and  business  institutions  of  the  city 
and  county.  He  was  a  director  and  legal  manager  of  the  princi- 
pal manufacturing  company,  and  an  examination  of  his  books 
would  show  that  he  had  been  the  legal  adviser  and  advocate  of  a 
very  large  number  of  the  men  who  have  given  to  the  city  its 
standing  and  reputation  in  the  business  world.  Nor  were  his 
activities  confined  to  the  city,  but  everywhere  throughout  the 
county  the  influence  of  his  counsel,  and  the  shaping  hand  of  his 
genius,  was  felt  along  the  lines  where  the  practical  agencies  of 
business  were  operative. 

To  justly  estimate  Judge  Dewey  he  must  be  looked  at  in  the 
sphere  which  he  undertook  to  fill,  and  not  in  some  other  sphere 
which  he  did  not  pretend  to  move  in.  Although  he  was  a  law- 
yer, and,  as  we  all  know,  an  eminent  one,  he  was,  first  of  all,  a 
man  of  practical  affairs.  He  was  not  so  much  a  thinker  of 
themes,  as  a  doer  of  things.  Indeed,  his  thinking  always  took  a 
practical  turn,  and  concerned  itself  about  some  plan  or  scheme, 
whether  he  was  dealing  in  professional  or  private  business  or  in 
public  affairs,  or  in  church  or  charitable  or  social  enterprises. 
He  was  born  for  diplomacy,  and  his  celerity  of  thought  in  devis- 
ing plans  was  not  more  remarkable  than  his  tact  and  skill  in 
guiding  other  minds  to  his  conclusions.     This  he  did,  however, 
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by  genuine  and  not  sham  conciliation.  What  he  was  aiming  at 
was  the  best  result,  and  he  had  no  overweening  conceit  in  favor 
of  his  own  plan  as  such.  But  he  could  instantly  understand  and 
weave  into  his  scheme  the  better  suggestions  of  others ;  so  that, 
while  his  associates  always  felt  how  controlling  was  his  influence, 
they  were  not  offended  by  any  arrogancy,  but  rather  had  the 
comfortable  sense  of  participating  on  terms  of  equality  in  the 
formulated  scheme. 

As  a  lawyer,  Judge  Dewey's  strength  lay  in  the  same  swift, 
intuitive  grasp  of  the  common-sense  relations  of  the  case  which 
characterized  his  dealing  with  business  questions.  He  was  a 
great  lawyer.  But  in  saying  that  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  relativity 
or  proportion.  For  he  certainly  was  not  a  profound  jurist ;  it 
would  be  an  exaggeration  to  describe  him  as  an  eloquent  man,  or 
exceptionally  brilliant  advocate.  In  the  sense  that  Coke  and 
Blackstone  and  Mansfield  and  Marshall  and  Shaw  or  Choate  or 
Pinckney  were  great  lawyers,  he  was  not.  And  yet,  in  the  ordi- 
nary trial  of  cases  from  day  to  day  and  from  term  to  term,  he 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  greatly  over-matched  by  intellects  as 
powerful  as  any  of  those  I  name.  Resources  they  would  have 
which  he  would  lack.  But  his  keen,  strong  sense,  and  adequate 
knowledge  of  all  principles  directly  applicable  to  the  case,  and 
above  all  his  nimble  wit  and  ready  plausibilities  would  in  all  like- 
lihood make  the  encounter  extremely  interesting  and  the  result  at 
least  doubtful.  He  dealt  very  little  with  major  premises.  He 
was  not  conscious  of  the  larger  generalities.  The  syllogism  he 
used  not  at  all.  To  use  the  language  of  the  logicians,  he  rea- 
soned in  enthymemes.  The  relation  between  the  particular  propo- 
sition he  was  seeking  to  establish,  and  the  great  underlying 
propositions  of  law  or  morality  was  something  that  he  did  not 
trouble  himself  to  trace.  It  was  with  the  near  and  obvious 
propositions  he  was  dealing.  How  his  point  was  connected  with 
them,  and  what  deductions  the  average  mind  ought  to  draw  from 
that  connection,  were  the  subjects  he  handled.  Others  might  ex- 
patiate at  large  on  general  principles  and  laboriously  trace  to  the 
fountain  head  of  eternal  verity  the  special  thesis  they  were  set  to 
maintain.  He  made  no  such  quest  and  wrought  on  no  such  lines. 
The  maxims  of  practical  experience,  the  teachings  which  every- 
body understands,  the  lessons  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  every- 
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day  life,  furnished  him  with  sufficient  material  for  his  own  conclu- 
sions and  ample  ground  for  the  display  of  his  persuasive  powers. 
Hence  it  happened  that  if  his  cause  involved  great  and  tragic 
questions,  was  concerned  with  the  master  passions  of  life,  he 
was  relatively  less  strong  than  in  other  classes  of  cases.  If  the 
appeal  had  to  be  made  to  the  deep  feelings  and  profound  senti- 
ments he  was  heard  to  less  advantage  than  in  ordinary  business 
cases.  But  the  cases  which  involve  the  great  master  passions 
and  concern  the  profoundest  sensibilities  of  the  race,  form  but  a 
very  small  part  of  civil  practice  in  the  law.  The  lawyer,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  has  to  deal  with  plain  business  questions  which 
do  not  strongly  stir  the  deeps  of  human  nature.  Memory,  alert- 
ness of  intellect,  quickness  of  apprehension,  knowledge  of  human 
nature  in  its  ordinary  manifestations,  strong  and  clear  statement, 
are  the  qualities  he  needs  most  in  the  trial  of  causes.  And  no 
man  knew  better  the  ordinary  work-a-day  motives  of  human  ac- 
tion than  Judge  Dewey.  And  consistently  with  his  practical 
sense  he  believed  in  and  was  painstaking  in  his  preparation.  If 
a  thing  was  to  be  done,  the  way,  manner  and  means  were  the 
things  that  attracted  his  immediate  attention.  And  nobody  could 
be  more  thorough  in  that  respect.  For  he  simply  loved  work, 
and  contemned  idleness.  To  a  young  practitioner  to  whose  aid 
he  came  in  a  cause,  however,  it  was  not  the  practical  guidance 
and  fertile  suggestion,  valuable  as  these  were,  which  were  most 
impressive,  and  longest  to  be  remembered.  It  was  much  more 
the  cheerful  courage  and  breezy,  dashing  spirit,  presaging  vic- 
tory, or,  if  not,  at  least,  a  fight  that  would  deserve  victory.  It 
would  too  much  protract  this  paper  to  refer  to  particular  cases. 

Judge  Dewey  was  appointed  to  the  bench  of  the  Superior 
Court  in  February,  1869,  and  resigned  in  1881.  On  the  bench 
his  success  was  immediate  and  as  conspicuous  as  in  other  walks 
of  life.  No  greater  reform  could  be  wrought  in  the  law  than  to 
discover  some  specific  which  would  purge  the  nisi  prius  bench  of 
incompetents,  and  draw  there  the  very  greatest  lawyers.  If 
money  would  do  it,  money  ought  not  to  be  spared.  But,  proba- 
bly, money  would  not  do  it.  The  appointment  of  Judge  Dewey 
brought  to  the  bench  one  of  the  leading  men  of  the  Common- 
wealth, and  commanded  as  it  deserved  universal  approval. 
Judge  Dewey  displayed  on  the  bench  practical  qualities  of  mind 
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similar  to  those  which  characterized  him  elsewhere.  He  did  not 
regard  a  trial  as  a  work  of  art  to  be  realized  according  to  some 
ideal,  nor  as  a  problem  of  science  to  be  wrought  according  to 
some  formula,  but  as  a  piece  of  business  which  was  to  get  itself 
transacted  with  expedition  and  in  the  best  way.  His  long  prac- 
tice had  furnished  him  all  necessary  precedents  but,  principally 
had  familiarized  him  with  the  art  of  applying  principles  to  given 
cases  with  swift,  unerring  precision.  He  had  reached  that  point 
in  experience  when  the  mind  operates  on  a  familiar  topic  intui- 
tively. He  devoted  himself  with  characteristic  industry  to  master 
all  the  facts,  and  the  same  quick  common  sense  served  him  here 
as  elsewhere.  He  would  have  been  an  honor  to  the  higher  bench, 
and  probably,  it  would  have  gratified  his  ambition  to  have  re- 
ceived an  appointment  to  that  court.  But  the  work  he  did  where 
he  was  placed  was  quite  as  important,  and,  as  I  have  before  inti- 
mated, quite  as  difficult  adequately  to  perform. 

For  mere  abstractions  and  idealisms  I  do  not  think  he  had 
much  place  in  his  nature.  It  would  be  a  grossly  unjust  esti- 
mate of  him,  however,  to  suppose  that  he  was  devoted  alone  to 
hard  practicalities.  His  whole  life  shows  the  contrary.  He  had 
good  opportunities  for  money  making,  and  he  had  in  large 
measure  the  gain-getting  faculty.  Yet  he  abandoned  his  large 
and  valuable  practice  at  a  time  when  the  gains  of  it  were  rapidly 
increasing,  and  on  the  eve  of  much  more  rapid  enlargement.  He 
took  a  place  on  the  bench,  and  for  twelve  years  performed  its 
arduous  duties,  for  a  compensation  which  was  trifling  compared 
with  what  he  might  have  made.  And  while  still  in  the  prime  of 
life  and  in  the  full  possession  of  his  mental  faculties,  he  retired 
from  that  position,  and  from  the  active  prosecution  of  business 
He  spent  long  periods  abroad,  and  in  extensive  travel  in  his  own 
country,  and  keenly  enjoyed  the  beauty  and  grace  of  life  as  dis- 
played by  nature  and  art.  His  life-long  love  of  flowers  and 
devotion  to  horticulture  strikingly  discloses  the  side  of  his  char- 
acter which  was  turned  towards  the  ideals  of  beauty.  And  he 
lived  in  his  affections  beyond  the  measure  of  most  men.  Within 
his  own  family  he  was  idolized,  and  he  possessed  that  signet  and 
symbol  of  an  affectionate  nature  which  cannot  be  counterfeited — 
little  children  were  always  his  friends.  In  social  life  he  was  a 
centre,  and  around  him  warm  and  close  friendships  were  formed 
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which  in  many  instances  were  feelingly  dwelt  upon  at  the  time  of 
his  decease. 

In  a  close  business  connection  for  several  years,  and  in  an 
intimate  friendship  of  many  years,  I  found  him  not  merely  just, 
but  generous.  His  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  his  friends, 
although  they  were  his  rivals  in  business  and  professional  life,  was 
always  prompt  and  full.  He  admired  great  qualities  which  he  did 
not  himself  possess ;  and  so  far  from  envy  was  he,  that  his  were 
the  warmest  words  of  praise  of  those  contemporaries  who  shone 
in  fields  where  he  was  not  destined  to  shine.  His  temperament 
was  buoyant  and  almost  mercurial.  His  disposition  was  so  sunny 
and  cheerful  as  to  dispel  all  shadows  which  would  be  dispersed. 
He  had,  like  Horatio,  the  revenue  of  good  spirits,  to  feed  and 
clothe  him,  and  he  was  not  a  pipe  for  Fortune's  finger  to  sound 
what  stop  she  pleased.  The  mortal  stroke  fell  on  him  too  early 
from  our  point  of  view,  but  in  his  death  as  in  his  life  he  was 
fortunate.  Before  the  finger  of  decay  was  laid  on  any  of  his 
faculties,  and  when  he  had  won  in  ample  measure  the  honors  and 
rewards  of  this  life,  he  fell  asleep  as  an  infant  sinks  into  slumber. 

October  1,  1894. 


FROM  A  PAPER  READ  BEFORE  THE 

WORCESTER   FIRE   SOCIETY   AT   A   MEETING 
JANUARY  2,  1899, 

By  NATHANIEL  PAINE. 


After  some  introductory  remarks,  in  which  certain  facts  were 
given  in  regard  to  early  fire  insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Paine  said : — 

The  facilities  for  extinguishing  fires  in  the  early  days  of  this 
country,  before  the  introduction  of  fire-engines,  were  of  the 
crudest  kind, — buckets  and  pails,  and  sometimes  ladders  for 
reaching  the  second  stories  of  houses  and  stores,  were  about 
the  extent  of  the  apparatus ;  although  in  some  of  the  towns 
a  long  pole  with  a  large  swab  at  the  end  was  also  used.  This 
was  to  be  dipped  into  water  and  applied  where  it  would  seem 
to  do  the  most  good. 

In  other  places  the  law  required  householders  to  have  barrels 
filled  with  water  near  their  houses ;  and  in  case  of  an  alarm 
of  fire  they  were  expected  to  fill  their  buckets  before  starting,  so 
that  on  their  arrival  at  the  building  in  danger  they  would  be 
prepared  to  render  immediate  assistance.  Carpenters  too  were 
required  to  take  their  axes  in  case  of  an  alarm  of  fire.  There 
was  a  provision  that  if  buckets  or  axes  were  lost  at  the  fire  the 
town  was  to  make  the  loss  good  to  the  owners. 

It  was  customary  to  have  the  buckets  marked  with  the  owner's 
name  or  initials,  and  sometimes  they  were  decorated  with  a  coat 
of  arms  or  other  ornamentation.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  there 
may  now  be  in  the  possession  of  members  of  this  society  buckets 
that  had  been  in  use  in  the  town  long  before  our  society  was 
organized. 

Even  after  the  introduction  of  fire-engines  the  buckets  were 
necessary  to  fill  the  engines,  for  although  suction-hose  had  been 
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in  use  in  Europe  for  many  years  it  was  not  in  general  use  in 
this  country  till  some  time  after  this  society  was  organized. 

Bucket  companies  were  formed,  which  had  boxes  or  crates 
mounted  on  wheels  to  carry  the  buckets  for  filling  the  engines ; 
these  were  drawn  by  men.  In  New  York  as  late  as  1793,  two 
poles  long  enough  to  carry  twelve  buckets  each  and  carried  by 
two  firemen  were  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Most  of  the  buckets 
were  owned  by  private  citizens,  who,  upon  an  alarm  of  fire,  were 
expected  to  hand  them  to  the  firemen,  or  to  throw  them  out  of 
the  door  that  the  first  person  going  by  might  take  them  where 
they  were  needed.  After  the  fire  the  wardens  were  expected  to 
see  that  the  buckets  were  returned  to  the  owners. 

S.  G.  Drake  in  his  history  of  Boston  says  that  at  the  great  fire 
in  that  town  in  1676  there  was  no  fire-engine,  but  that  two  years 
later  one  had  been  imported  from  England,  which  was  put  in  the 
care  of  one  Thomas  Atkins,  assisted  by  twelve  others,  who  made 
the  first  regular  fire-company  in  that  city. 

One  of  the  earliest  fire-engines  made  in  Boston  is  thus  alluded 
to  in  The  Boston  News-Letter  of  January  25,  1733:  "There  is 
newly  erected  in  the  Town  of  Boston  by  Messieurs  John  and 
Thomas  Hill,  a  Water  Engine  at  their  Still-house,  by  the  Advice 
and  Direction  of  Mr.  Rowland  Houghton,  drawn  by  a  Horse, 
which  delivers  a  large  Quantity  of  Water  twelve  feet  above  the 
Ground.  This  being  the  first  of  the  sort  in  these  Parts,  we 
thought  taking  Notice  of  it  might  be  of  Publick  Service,  inasmuch 
as  a  good  deal  of  Labour  is  saved  thereby."  (Some  might  ques- 
tion from  this  note  whether  it  was  the  horse  or  the  engine  which 
delivered  the  water.)  It  was  not  till  near  the  close  of  the  17th 
century  that  fire-engines  were  introduced  into  England,  although 
there  had  been  in  use  years  before  what  were  termed  "  hand- 
squirts,"  a  sort  of  syringe  mounted  on  wheels. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs,  with  but  few  engines  in  the  coun- 
try, the  necessity  of  united  action  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible 
the  losses  by  fire  became  apparent  to  the  prominent  business  men 
of  the  period ;  and  the  result  was,  the  formation  of  fire  societies 
or  clubs,  and  for  many  years  they  were  the  only  organized  means 
of  protection. 

One  of  the  earliest  of  these  of  which  I  have  found  any  record, 
was  organized  in  Boston  in   1717.     A  broadside  containing  the 
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rules  and  regulations  of  that  society  was  published  in  1773,  and 
from  it  may  have  come  the  first  idea  of  forming  the  Worcester 
society.  Isaiah  Thomas,  one  of  the  founders  of  our  society,  was 
at  that  time  printing  the  Massachusetts  Spy  at  Boston,  and  it  is 
quite  likely  that  he  printed  this  broadside ;  at  any  rate  it  is  known 
that  in  1786  he  printed  the  by-laws  of  a  masonic  fire  society 
formed  in  Gloucester,  Mass.,  and  the  rules  adopted  by  the 
Worcester  society  in  1793  were  almost  identical  with  those  of  the 
Boston  and  Gloucester  associations.  This  masonic  society  and 
one  or  two  others  I  have  heard  of,  had  in  addition  to  the  usual 
rules  and  regulations  a  provision  for  a  watchword  which  mem- 
bers were  to  whisper  to  the  clerk  at  each  meeting  under  penalty 
of  a  fine.  It  was  customary  for  the  members  of  these  societies 
to  take  possession  of  the  house  of  a  member  in  case  of  a  fire 
and  to  allow  no  one  to  enter  who  could  not  give  the  password. 

As  early  as  1744  there  was  a  fire  society  or  club  in  Salem,  and 
in  1770  another  was  founded,  also  one  called  the  Social  Fire 
Society  in  1793,  the  same  year  as  our  own.  It  was  told  of  one 
of  the  Salem  societies,  as  showing  the  benefit  to  members  of  such 
an  organization,  that  in  1835,  when  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Perkins 
was  in  danger,  his  brethren  of  the  society  moved  his  furniture  to 
a  place  of  safety,  and  after  the  trouble  was  over  safely  replaced 
it,  even  to  a  bowl  of  milk  with  a  silver  spoon  left  in  it  the  night 
before. 

In  1772  an  organization  called  the  Union  Fire  Society  was 
founded  in  Boston  with  similar  rules  to  those  I  have  mentioned, 
and  in  1796  there  were  twenty-four  fire  societies  or  clubs  in  Bos- 
ton, each  with  a  membership  of  twenty-five  or  thirty.  The  mem- 
bers were  all  required  to  provide  themselves  with  buckets,  bags 
and  bed-keys,  which  were  liable  to  inspection  at  least  once  a 
month.  None  of  these  Boston  societies  have  been  in  existence 
for  many  years,  and  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  our 
society  is  the  only  one  of  the  kind  now  in  existence  that  has 
kept  up  its  organization  and  retained  practically  the  same  rules 
as  those  of  a  hundred  years  ago.1 

These  early  fire  societies,  like  our  own,  were  in  the  habit  of 


1  There  was  a  society  at  Concord,  Mass.,  at  an  early  date,  which  in  a  certain  way 
is  still  in  existence.  I  am  informed  that  although  no  formal  organization  is  kept 
up,  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  former  members  who  have  the  old  fire-buckets  in 
their  possession  now  meet  once  a  year  and  have  a  supper. 
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having  regular  meetings  at  some  tavern  having  a  reputation  for 
its  cuisine  and  the  excellence  of  its  punch.  "The  Bunch  of 
Grapes "  tavern  at  Boston  was  one  much  frequented  by  these 
societies  on  account  of  its  reputation  as  the  best  punch-house  in 
town.  It  was  located  at  the  corner  of  State  and  Kilby  streets. 
In  a  bill  for  the  entertainment  of  one  of  the  fire  clubs  in  1755  the 
charge  for  food  was  three  pounds,  and  for  drinks  twelve  pounds 
eighteen  shillings ;  possibly  such  a  difference  in  the  cost  of  food 
and  drink  may  have  been  common  with  our  society  in  its  early 
days,  but  I  have  found  no  evidence  of  it  in  the  records. 

The  first  supper  of  this  society  of  which  there  is  any  record 
was  at  William  Barker's  inn,1  in  January,  1799,  the  expense  to 
each  member  being  15  shillings,  4^  pence. 

In  speaking  of  the  early  societies  I  must  not  omit  The  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Fire  Society,  founded  in  1792,  which  is  still 
in  existence,  and  occupies  an  honored  place  in  the  list  of  the 
philanthropic  societies  of  Boston.  The  loss  by  the  great  fire  in 
Boston  in  1787,  when  the  Hollis-street  meeting-house  and  about 
one  hundred  other  buildings  were  burnt,  and  Governor  Bowdoin 
issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  contributions  to  aid  the  suf- 
ferers, was  probably  one  of  the  reasons  for  founding  this  society. 
Its  object  "was  to  establish  a  fund,  the  income  of  which  was 
to  relieve  the  suffering  arising  from  the  ravages  of  fire,  and  also 
to  inaugurate  measures  for  lessening  the  extent  of  the  evil."  Its 
first  president  was  Lieut.-Gov.  Gill ;  George  R.  Minot,  the  his- 
torian, was  vice-president ;  and  other  prominent  members  were 
Gov.  James  Bowdoin,  Dr.  James  Freeman,  pastor  of  King's  Chapel 
from  1783  to  1815,  Col.  William  Scollay,  commander  of  the 
Independent  Cadets,  from  whom  Scollay  square  was  named,  Paul 
Revere,  of  revolutionary  fame,  Josiah  Quincy,  president  of  Har- 
vard College,  Rev.  Dr.  Jeremy  Belknap,  John  Phillips,  the  first 
mayor  of  Boston,  and  others  of  equal  note  that  might  be  men- 
tioned ;  suffice  it  to  say  the  members  were  the  best  known  and 
most  influential  citizens,  many  of  whom  had  previously  been 
members  of  the  early  fire  societies. 

I  should  have  mentioned  that  in  1735  there  appeared  in  Frank- 
lin's Pennsylvania  Gazette  an  article,  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Franklin  himself,  suggesting  that  a  club  or  society  be 

•  Now  the  Exchange  Hotel. 
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formed  after  the  manner  of  one  in  a  neighboring  city.  This  sug- 
gestion was  afterward  carried  out,  and  a  company  formed  for  the 
more  ready  extinguishment  of  fh'es,  and  for  mutual  assistance  in 
removing  and  securing  goods  when  in  danger.  This  first  fire 
society  in  Philadelphia  was  called  The  Union  Fire  Company,  it 
was  in  existence  over  fifty  years.  Benjamin  Franklin  was  one  of 
the  original  thirty  members,  all  of  whom  were  to  be  provided  with 
buckets,  bags  and  baskets,  which  were  to  be  brought  to  every 
fire,  and  once  a  month  the  members  met  for  social  intercourse. 

The  Worcester  Fire  Society  was  formed  about  ten  years  after 
the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  the  population  of 
Worcester  was  less  than  2,300,  with  about  500  polls. 

Washington  was  president  and  John  Adams  vice-president  of 
the  United  States,  John  Hancock  was  governor  and  Samuel 
Adams  lieutenant-governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  Worcester  was 
represented  in  the  legislature  by  Capt.  Samuel  Flagg,  one  of  the 
early  members  of  our  society. 

The  founders  of  this  society,  like  their  successors,  were  actively 
interested  in  municipal  affairs,  and  the  town  records  show  that 
they  were  very  early  interested  in  the  protection  of  the  town 
from  fire. 

Capt.  Benjamin  Flagg' s  house  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  January, 
1786,  and  in  March  of  the  same  year,  he,  with  Timothy  Paine,1 
Joseph  Allen,  Elijah  Dix  and  others,  requested  the  town  to  grant 
a  sum  of  money  for  the  purchase  of  a  fire-engine,  and  a  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  consider  the  matter  and  report  in  regard 
to  it.2  All  the  members  of  this  committee,  seven  years  later,  be- 
came members  of  the  Worcester  Fire  Society.  Nothing  was 
done,  however,  by  the  town  at  this  time  about  the  purchase  of 
an  engine,  but  the  petitioners  persevered,  and  in  January,  1793, 
a  week  before  the  formation  of  this  society,  action  was  finally 
taken,  and  three  of  the  founders  of  our  society,  Samuel  Flagg, 
Elijah  Dix  and  Nathaniel  Paine,  were  appointed  a  committee  to 
purchase  the  engine. 


1  A  Loyalist  and  one  of  the  Mandamus  Councillors  appointed  by  the  king.  He 
lived  in  the  two-story  wooden  house  now  standing  on  the  west  side  of  Lincoln 
street,  a  short  distance  from  Lincoln  square. 

•The  house  of  Capt.  Flagg  was  at  the  corner  of  Main  and  Park  streets;  it  was 
afterwards  rebuilt  and  occupied  by  Daniel  Clapp,  register  of  deeds,  and  later  by 
Judge  Charles  Allen. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  immediate  cause  for  the  formation  of 
our  society  was  the  fire  of  January  4,  1793,  which  destroyed  the 
weaver's  shop  of  Cornelius  and  Peter  Stowell.  While  this  may 
have  hurried  the  matter  somewhat,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
it  had  been  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  founders  long  before. 
The  first  meeting  of  which  there  is  any  record  was  held  January 
21,  1793,  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  adoption  of  the  by-laws ; 
and  the  business  transacted,  beside  the  election  of  a  clerk,  was 
confined  to  small  details.  I  think  the  by-laws  had  been  formu- 
lated before  and  signed  by  those  who  had  been  asked  to  become 
members.  My  own  belief  is  that  Isaiah  Thomas,  who  must 
have  been  familiar  with  such  organizations  in  Boston  and  else- 
where, and  the  fact  that  many  of  our  citizens  from  their  own 
experience  had  seen  the  need  of  such  protection,  brought  it  about 
by  degrees,  and  that  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  citizens 
had  signified  their  willingness  to  take  part  in  an  enterprise  of  the 
kind  the  rules  and  regulations  were  ready  for  their  signatures. 

It  was  first  proposed  to  call  the  new  organization  the  Worcester 
Fire  Company,  and  this  is  the  name  on  the  outside  of  the  first 
record  book. 

From  the  records  of  the  April  meeting  in  1793  it  would  seem 
that  a  fire-engine  had  been  purchased  by  the  town,  for  Samuel 
Bridges  was  allowed  to  withdraw  from  the  society  because  his 
membership  interfered  with  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  engine 
company.  At  this  same  meeting  it  was  voted  that  from  six 
o'clock  an  hour  be  allowed  before  the  roll  is  called  for  variations 
of  clocks,  the  clerk  to  determine  when  the  hour  has  passed. 

Our  society  seems  to  have  taken  a  very  active  interest  in  the 
care  of  the  town  fire-engine.  In  April,  1795,  a  committee  of 
members  was  chosen  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  engine  and 
to  apply  to  the  selectmen  for  an  appropriation  for  a  new  fire  com- 
pany, and  in  the  winter  runners  for  the  engine  were  provided  by 
a  vote  of  the  society. 

The  first  oration  delivered  before  this  society  of  which  I  have 
been  able  to  find  a  record,  was  at  the  annual  meeting  in  1846  by 
Charles  Allen,  and  a  poem  was  given  at  the  same  time  by  Benja- 
min F.  Thomas.  The  next  year  Pliny  Merrick  was  the  orator 
and  Samuel  F.  Haven  the  poet.  In  1848  and  1849  there  was 
either  au  oration  or  a  poem,  no  others  till  1853,  none  in  1855,  but 
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February  22,  1856,  a  meeting  was  held  in  commemoration  of 
Washington's  birthday,  when  Governor  Bullock  gave  an  his- 
torical address.  At  the  January  meeting  of  that  year  the  society 
had  their  annual  meeting  at  the  Bay  State  House,  it  being  the 
first  public  occupation  of  that  hotel.  Since  1860,  with  an  occa- 
sional omission,  we  have  been  favored  with  an  oration  and  a 
poem  at  the  annual  meeting. 

An  examination  of  the  early  town  records  reveals  the  fact  that 
members  of  the  fire  society  were  very  often  selected  for  places  of 
honor  and  trust  by  their  fellow-citizens. 

The  first  fire-wardens  were  Stephen  Salisbury,  Dr.  Elijah  Dix, 
Samuel  Flagg  and  John  Stanton,  all  of  whom  were  members  of 
this  society.  In  1835,  on  the  formation  of  the  first  regular  fire 
department,  a  member,  Col.  Isaac  Davi6,  was  chosen  chief  engi- 
neer, and  two  other  members,  George  T.  Rice  and  Francis  T. 
Merrick,  were  members  of  the  first  Board  of  Engineers,  and 
later  we  find  the  names  of  Pliny  Merrick,  John  W.  Lincoln  and 
Otis  Corbett,  as  connected  with  the  department. 

To  mention  all  the  members  of  this  society  and  the  offices  they 
held  during  the  first  fifty  years  of  its  existence  would  be  almost 
like  writing  the  history  of  the  town,  so  closely  identified  were 
they  with  its  affairs. 

During  its  first  hundred  years,  our  society,  limited  to  thirty 
members  at  one  time,  had  but  one  hundred  and  sixty  names  on 
its  rolls,  which  would  seem  to  indicate  not  only  long  lives,  but  an 
interest  which  induced  them  to  retain  their  membership  as  long 
as  bodily  health  would  permit. 

I  will  now  briefly  allude  to  two  other  fire  societies  established 
in  Worcester. 

In  1822  the  Worcester  Mutual  Fire  Society  was  formed,  the 
occasion  for  its  organization,  as  given  by  the  late  Rev.  George 
Allen,  was  substantially  as  follows : 

An  ecclesiastical  fire  was  and  had  for  many  years  been 
raging  in  the  Old  South  Church.  Daniel  Waldo  had  seceded 
from  the  Old  South,  and  built  at  his  own  expense  a  new  meet- 
ing-house, which  was  completed  in  1823.  [This  was  called  in 
my  younger  days  Mr.  Waldo's  church,  and  later  the  Central 
Church.]     Gen.  Nathan  Heard  and  Hon.  John  Davis  retained 
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their  membership  in  the  Old  South,  and  were  friends  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Goodrich,  its  pastor,  while  Mr.  Waldo  was  decidedly  hos- 
tile to  him.  It  so  happened  that  both  Mr.  Heard  and  Mr. 
Davis  were  proposed  for  membership  in  the  fire  society,  but  were 
blackballed  by  the  single  ballot  of  Mr.  Waldo,  it  being  necessary 
at  that  time  that  any  one  proposed  for  membership  should  have  a 
unanimous  vote,  and  their  exclusion  led  to  the  formation  of  a 
new  society.  Besides  Gov.  Davis  and  Gen.  Heard  who  were 
instrumental  in  starting  the  Mutual  Society,  were  Artemas  Ward 
(register  of  probate),  John  M.  Earle  (of  the  Massachusetts 
Spy),  Benjamin  Butman  (for  many  years  the  principal  grocer 
of  the  town),  Sewall  Hamilton  (uncle  of  our  Mr.  James  P. 
Hamilton),  Eleazer  Porter  (who  afterwards  became  landlord 
of  the  American  Temperance  House),  Albert  Brown  (father 
of  Edwin  Brown),  and  Gardiner  Paine  (father  of  the  writer). 
That  our  society  bore  no  ill-will  towards  the  new  one  is  shown 
by  a  vote  passed  at  a  meeting  early  in  1823,  that  our  members 
make  the  same  exertions  for  the  protection  of  the  property  of 
members  of  The  Mutual  Society,  in  time  of  fire,  as  for  their  own ; 
the  new  society  was  also  allowed  the  use  of  the  boxes  owned  by 
the  old  society  for  keeping  their  ladders.  Later  a  letter  of 
thanks  was  received  from  the  Mutual  Society,  signed  by  John 
Davis,  in  which  that  society  express  their  desire  to  reciprocate 
should  occasion  offer. 

I  have  been  unable  to  determine  just  when  The  Mutual  Fire 
Society  was  dissolved,  but  probably  not  far  from  1840,  in  which 
year  the  Social  Fire  Society  was  established,  several  of  whose 
members  had  been  connected  with  the  Mutual.  Besides  the 
names  I  have  just  given  as  members  of  the  Mutual  Society, 
and  who  became  members  of  the  Social  Society,  I  will  mention 
Warren  Lazell  and  Austin  G.  Fitch  (teachers  at  the  Thomas- 
street  school),  Anthony  Chase  (father  of  our  Charles  A.  Chase), 
H.  B.  Claflin  (dry  goods  dealer,  afterwards  of  New  York),  C. 
P.  Bancroft  (the  auctioneer  and  furniture  dealer),  M.  T.  Breck 
(the  carriage  builder),  William  M.  Bickford  (a  machinist),  and 
the  late  Albert  Tolman.  The  Social  Fire  Society  was  dissolved 
about  1856-7. 

Although  much  more  might  be  said  of  the  early  history  of  our 
society  and  the  important  part  taken  by  its  members  in  the  growth 
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and  prosperity  of  Worcester,  I  have  thought  it  might  be  of  greater 
interest  to  hear  in  the  words  of  another  something  of  the  earlier 
members  of  the  society.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  Library  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  I  am  enabled  to  pre- 
sent some  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Christopher  C.  Baldwin,  a 
former  librarian  of  that  society,  and  also  a  member  of  the 
Worcester  bar.  The  diary  covers  only  the  brief  period  from 
1829-1834,  but  it  contains  many  facts  illustrating  the  habits  and 
customs  of  the  period,  as  well  as  frequent  mention  of  members 
of  the  fire  society. 

Beginning  with  an  entry  made  February  24,  1829,  extracts 
will  be  made,  with  but  little  comment  or  note,  which  it  is  thought 
will  prove  of  the  most  interest  to  this  society. 

"  It  was  proposed  to  have  a  ball,  and  Mr.  S.  M.  Burnside  [a  member 
of  the  fire  society]  called  a  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  at  which  he 
made  a  speech  against  dancing  cotillions,  prefers  contra  dances,  pro- 
cures a  vote  to  be  passed  that  the  managers  shall  not  call  more  than 
half  cotillions.     Mr.  Burnside  is  about  47  years  old. 

"The  ball  was  held  at  Thomas's  hotel  [now  the  Exchange  hotel],  16 
ladies  and  19  gentlemen  being  present.  Hero  Powers  is  the  fiddler,  and 
old  Peter  Rich  on  the  tamborine,  as  the  music ;  owing  to  the  severe  cold 
weather  and  bad  travelling  no  musicians  from  abroad  could  be  got." ' 

April  11.  It  is  recorded  "Canal  boat  Washington,"  the  first  built  in 
Worcester,  is  carried  through  the  street  on  wheels,  from  near  the  gaol 
to  the  basin  near  the  distillery,  where  it  is  to  be  launched.2 

April  13.  At  10  o'clock  the  "  Washington  "  was  launched.  Emory 
Washburn  makes  a  speech  on  the  occasion,  writes  a  song,  and  Emory 
Perry  sings  it,  have  a  collation  aboard,  rode  to  the  red  mills  and  return. 
Washburn's  speech  and  song  very  good.3 

Under  the  date  of  April  16,  1829,  the  diarist  thus  speaks  of 
the  engagement  of  a  member  of  the  fire  society : 

According  to  immemorial  usage,  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Rice,  hardware  mer- 
chant, is  summoned  before  a  court  called  the  Augmentorial  Court,  com- 
posed wholly  of  old  bachelors,  to  answer  for  his  desertion  of  the  corps, 
and  willfully,  contra  pacem,  uniting  himself  in  malice  with  a  woman  in 
marriage.  The  defendant  is  35  years  old  and  has  led  a  life  of  com- 
mendable purity,   but   irrefragable  proof    is  adduced    certifying  the 


1  Hero  Powers  and  Peter  Rich  were  well  known  colored  men  of  the  town. 
'The  distillery  was  near  Washington  square. 

"Emory  Perry  was  a  well  known  teacher  of  music.    The  red  mills  were  on  Green 
street  on  the  present  site  of  the  Cromutou  Loom  Works. 
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honorable  court  that  he  has  often  been  led  into  temptation  and  he  has 
more  than  once  demeaned  himself  coquetish  in  his  conduct. 

[The  officers  of  the  court  included  the  following  members  of  the  fire 
society:  Hon.  Silas  Brooks,  chief  justice;  Jos.  G.  Kendall,  associate 
justice;  John  W.  Lincoln,  marshal;  Emory  Washburn,  attorney  gen- 
eral; William  Lincoln,  foreman  of  the  jury;  and  Stephen  Salisbury  and 
H.  K.  Newcomb  as  members  of  the  jury.  The  writer  of  the  diary  was 
the  clerk  of  the  court.]  The  defendant  offers  to  justify  his  conduct, 
and  after  inviting  the  court  and  jury  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment, 
provided  at  the  Worcester  hotel,  moves  for  a  continuance  of  the  action 
until  the  next  night,  and  invites  all  present  to  call  at  his  house  at  8  P.  M. 

April  16.  The  defendant  exhibits  to  the  honorable  court  his  new 
wife,  and  not  being  able  to  behold  such  beauty  and  be  silent,  "  presto'' 
ordered  a  "  non-seiquiter,"  and  it  was  therefore  recorded  in  these  words  : 
George  Tilly  Rice,  the  court  having  examined  the  cause  of  your  arrest 
order  that  you  be  discharged  from  duress,  and  that  you  go  thereof  dis- 
charged without  day. 

Geo.  T.  Rice  marries  Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Blake,  youngest  daughter  of 
Hon.  Francis  Blake.  I  attended  the  wedding  party,  and  seeing  how 
happy  it  makes  folks  appear  to  marry,  I  was  half  inclined  to  go  at  the 
business  myself.  The  bride  was  18,  the  bridegroom  35,  and  a  good 
match  too. 

May  5.  Dr.  Butler  comes  to  town  from  Northampton  to  establish 
himself  as  a  physician.  [You  will  remember  that  Dr.  Butler  was  a 
member  of  this  society,  and  that  our  associate,  Dr.  Quinby,  has  pre- 
pared a  very  interesting  notice  of  him.] 

May  10,  '29.  Go  to  church  in  the  morning,  dine  with  Hon.  John 
Davis,  and  afterwards  ride  in  my  friend  William  Lincoln's  birch  bark 
canoe,  with  him  and  Mr.  Davis.1 

May  14.  Go  into  the  woods  with  Rejoice  Newton,  J.  T.  Turner,  Caleb 
Newcomb,  Thos.  Kinnicutt  and  Luther  Burnett,  to  get  trees  to  orna- 
ment the  burial  ground  on  the  Common,  brought  in  70  trees.  A  few 
days  later  go  with  Charles  Paine,  bring  in  40  more.  [This  shows  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  fine  trees  that  now  adorn  the 
Common.] 

In  connection  with  this  matter  of  shade  trees  I  will  here  quote 
from  the  journal  of  William  Lincoln,  a  former  member  of  the 
fire  society.    Nov.  2,  1835,  he  says : 

"  During  the  past  year  I  have  made  great  improvements  on  my  land. 
The  old  barns  have  been  removed,  and  a  new  one  of  excellent  con- 
struction built. 

"A  new  house  built  for  Geo.  W.  Richardson  on  the  street.  The  garden 
has  been  extended,  new  walks  made  and  planted,  the  grounds  levelled, 

lThls  was  at  Liucolu's  noud,  near  what  is  now  the  south  end  of  Crescent  Street, 
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and  the  whole  brought  into  a  condition  of  great  beauty."  [I  well  remem- 
ber the  Lincoln  place ;  part  of  the  location  is  now  occupied  by  the  Moen 
estate  on  Lincoln  street.] 

Mr.  Lincoln  goes  on  to  say : 

' '  I  have  labored  year  after  year  to  render  the  home  which  my  father 
had  so  much  ornamented,  a  fair  spot;  although  the  plan  is  not  yet  per- 
fected, it  will  require  but  a  few  years  to  give  height  to  the  trees  and 
render  most  of  the  grounds  elegant.  Planted  trees  and  worked  on  the 
garden  all  day.  There  is  no  perceptible  difference  between  the  growth 
of  the  trees  planted  in  the  spring  or  autumn." 

Nov.  4.  Plant  more  trees,  have  the  best  success  with  the  pine,  not 
finding  more  than  five  in  a  hundred  fail.1 

Nov.  6.  "The  love  of  plants  is  with  me  a  deeply  fixed  passion. 
Although  at  times  I  grow  indifferent  to  the  garden,  yet  the  interest 
revives  whenever  I  can  work  or  wander  about  its  walks.  I  have  no 
higher  enjoyment  than  to  plant  trees  unless  it  be  to  contemplate  them. 
It  is  pleasant  to  consider  that  they  will  stand  in  the  beauty  of  their 
maturity  long  after  the  hand  that  set  them  shall  be  perished,  and 
although  other  generations  with  that  love  of  innovation  which  they 
will  call  a  desire  for  improvement  may  hew  them  away,  they  will 
acknowledge  the  correctness  of  the  taste  that  planted  them,  even 
while  the  axe  is  laid  at  the  root." 

To  return  to  our  lawyer's  diary. 

May  20,  '29.  Anthony  Chase  raises  his  sign  as  collector  for  the  canal, 
which  is  according  to  custom.  [Whether  there  were  ceremonies  com- 
mon at  such  times  he  does  not  say.] 

27.  Election  day,  dine  with  William  Lincoln,  who  boards  with  John 
Davis,  after  dinner  fish  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  pond,  catch  many  pouts  and 
breams,  drink  punch.     Mrs.  Davis  and  children  ride  in  the  boat. 

28.  Ichabod  Washburn  raises  his  house  without  using  any  ardent 
spirits,  believed  to  be  the  first  instance  of  the  kind  in  New  England. 

June  19.  Attend  court,  which  rises  at  9  A.  M.  According  to  imme- 
morial usage  the  members  of  the  bar  in  Worcester  devote  the  afternoon 
to  rolling  nine-pins,  have  a  pleasant  time,  and  don't  lose  any  money.  I 
bet  only  fourpence  a  game. 

Aug.  2.  Dine  and  sup  with  William  Lincoln  and  Hon.  John  Davis, 
call  on  Gov.  Lincoln  in  the  evening,  and  find  Hon.  Daniel  Webster  there. 

Aug.  3.  Ride  with  Thomas  Kinnicutt  to  Millbury  in  company  with 
Gov.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Webster,  Hon  Mr.  Hunt  of  Brattleboro,  and  with 
them  and  other  gentlemen  dine  at  the  governor's.  I  have  never  seen 
any  man  who  said  so  many  good  things  as  Mr.  Webster. 


1  Some  of  the  pine  trees  are  still  standing,  and  can  be  seen  just  beyond  the  Epis- 
copal Church  on  Lincoln  street. 
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Aug.  25,  '29.  I  leave  the  hotel  and  commence  boarding  with  Hon. 
John  Davis,  who  resides  on  the  estate  of  William  Lincoln,  Esq.,  the 
residence  of  the  late  Lieut. -Gov.  Levi  Lincoln.  Col.  John  W.  Lincoln 
and  his  brother  William  are  fellow  boarders. 

Oct.  2.  Jos.  Willard,  of  Lancaster,  delivers  an  address  at  the  court 
house  before  the  members  of  the  Worcester  bar.  It  was  near  three 
hours  long,  it  did  not  tire  :  the  best  thing  friend  Joe  ever  did.  Have  a 
splendid  supper  afterwards  at  Thomas's  Coffee  House,  at  which  upwards 
of  70  lawyers  sit  down  and  partake.  The  members  of  the  court  attend 
and  drink  many  toasts,  which  are  remarkable  for  wit  and  sense.  Hon. 
William  Stedman,  of  Lancaster,  keeps  the  table  in  a  roar  with  his 
stories.  Hon.  Judge  Nathaniel  Paine  presides  at  the  table.  Gov.  Lin- 
coln and  Dr.  Bancroft  are  present,  besides  Chief  Justice  Parker  and  the 
other  judges.  None  of  the  company  get  drunk  that  I  can  see.  Leave 
the  table  at  one  A.  M. 

Oct.  7.  Cattle  show  day,  Gov.  Lincoln  president  of  the  Agricultural 
Society.  William  Lincoln  delivers  a  very  good  address,  every  one  is 
pleased  with  it.  I  am  one  of  the  managers  at  the  ball  in  the  evening,  it 
has  been  usual  always  to  give  a  ball  "  Cattle  Show  "  night,  more  splendid 
formerly  than  now.  Pay  $3  each  for  it.  Hon.  Edward  Everett  is 
present,  also  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  mayor  of  Boston. 

Oct.  21.  Go  to  Boston  in  the  mail  stage  which  leaves  at  12  noon, 
reach  Boston  at  6,  Oct.  22.  Put  up  at  the  new  Tremont  House,  opened 
this  day.     In  the  evening  go  to  Tremont  Theatre  to  hear  Cooper. 

Jan.  12,  1830.  We  have  venison  to-day  for  dinner,  and  I  have  six 
gentlemen  to  dine  with  me.  Dr.  Butler  and  T.  A.  Merrick  invite  other 
gentlemen,  and  we  have  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it  indeed.  We  drank 
temperately,  yet  did  not  go  away  dry,  nor  suffer  our  friends  to  either, 
in  the  evening  attend  a  party  at  Geo.  T.  Rice's. 

Jan.  14,  '30.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Chandler)  Paine,  wife  of  the  Hon. 
Nathaniel  Paine,  dies  this  afternoon,  aged  65. 

Jan.  16.  Attend  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Paine.  The  family  omit  wearing 
mourning  apparel,  and  this  is  the  first  instance  I  have  known. 

Great  complaint  has  existed  for  a  long  time  against  the  practice  of 
wearing  expensive  mourning  apparel,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  friends 
or  relatives.  The  first  person  who  ventured  to  make  an  inroad  upon 
fashion  and  discourage  such  an  expensive  and  embarrassing  custom  was 
the  Hon.  Nath'l  Paine,  the  judge  of  probate  for  the  County  of  Worcester. 
The  aged  rarely  take  lead  in  the  work  of  innovating  upon  long  established 
usages.  Judge  Paine,  however,  must  enjoy  the  fame  of  having  been  the 
first  to  set  an  example  in  this  particular.  He  did  it  on  an  occasion  when 
no  one  who  was  acquainted  with  his  estimable  and  excellent  lady  could 
impute  to  him  a  wrong  motive.  It  appeared  very  odd  and  singular  to  see 
the  family  the  next  day,  which  was  Sunday,  attending  church  without 
any  appearance  of  mourning.    They  wore  their  usual  dress,  and  their  ex- 
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ample  was  well  thought  of  by  all  excepting  a  few  elderly  women,  who 
regarded  the  change  as  pagan  and  heathenish,  and  would  by  no  means 
consent  to  its  adoption.  Rev.  Mr.  Hill  preached  on  the  subject  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  he  made  a  most  furious  attack  upon  the  fashion  of 
mourning.  Rev.  Mr.  Going  (of  the  Baptist  Church)  preached  to  his 
people  on  the  same  subject. 

Feb.  5,  1830.  A  sleighride  got  up  to  go  to  Westboro.  Go  in  a  four- 
horse  sleigh.  Leave  Worcester  at  3  and  return  at  10,  between  twenty 
and  thirty  in  the  party,  most  all  married  people.  Mulled  wine  was 
prepared  for  the  ladies,  and  flip  for  the  gentlemen,  but  by  mistake  the 
flip  is  carried  to  the  ladies  and  they  do  not  find  their  error  until  our 
flip  is  mostly  gone,  when  they  pronounce  it  very  unpleasant  stuff. 

Feb.  22, 1830.  Washington's  birthday,  a  ball  in  the  evening.  It  has 
been  the  invariable  practice  in  this  town  for  many  years,  on  the  22  of 
February,  the  birthday  of  Washington,  to  have  a  public  ball.  I  have 
been  here  seven  years,  and  a  like  observance  of  the  day  has  not  been 
omitted. 

The  expense  to  each  (gentleman)  has  always  been  $3.  The  music 
generally  consisted  of  two  fiddlers,  a  clarionet  or  bugle  and  bass  viol. 

The  entertainer  furnishes  this,  under  the  direction  of  the  managers, 
also  carriages  to  collect  and  distribute  the  ladies.  Two  coaches  are 
employed,  with  a  manager  in  each,  who  commence  soon  after  sunset  to 
carry  the  ladies  to  the  hall,  and  wait  upon  them  home  the  same  way. 

April  25,  '30.  Dine  with  Judge  Paine,  and  spend  the  evening  with 
Judge  Parker  and  Hon.  Samuel  Hoar,  of  Concord.  Talk  about  phre- 
nology, Mr.  Hoar  is  made  a  convert  to  the  phrenological  doctrine  from 
having  read  Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Man.  I  have  paid  some 
attention  to  the  subject,  and  am  disposed  to  endorse  to  a  limited  extent. 

April  26,  '30.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Hoar  read  Combe  on 
the  Constitution  of  Man,  like  it  much. 

Dec.  10.  In  the  evening  go  to  a  party  at  Isaac  Davis,  Esq.,  to  see  his 
wife's  sister.    Dance  after  the  piano. 

Jan.  31,  1831.  Dine  with  Judge  Paine,  go  to  Sutton  in  the  afternoon, 
and  in  the  evening  attend  a  party  at  Tourtellot's,  in  the  west  part  of 
Sutton,  dance  till  two  o'clock,  see  and  dance  with  many  pretty  girls, 
there  were  about  30  couples  present,  my  bill  was  $2.25.' 

Oct.  4,  1831.  This  day  is  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the  close 
of  one  hundred  years  from  the  incorporation  of  the  county  and  the 
organization  of  the  courts.  Hon.  John  Davis  delivers  the  address, 
which  was  two  hours  and  a  half  long.  Dr.  Aaron  Bancroft  [father  of 
Geo.  Bancroft,  the  historian]  makes  the  first  prayer,  Rev.  Geo.  Allen,  of 
Shrewsbury,  makes  the  last  one.  Rev.  Mr.  [Rodney]  Miller  reads  from 
the  scriptures.    The  Boston  Cadets  are  present,  and  perform  escort 


1  The  hotel  in  WeBt  Sutton  is  still  standing. 
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duty,  and  our  little  Historical  Society  is  greatly  honored.  The  cadets 
visit  town  to  pay  their  respects  to  Gov.  Lincoln.  They  breakfast  with 
him  in  the  morning.  Their  dress  is  white  broadcloth,  trimmed  with 
gold  lace.  Each  uniform  cost  ninety  dollars.  One-half  of  the  crown  of 
their  caps  is  black,  and  the  upper  half  red.  The  plume  is  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  top  of  the  cap,  made  of  beautiful  white  feathers,  and  so 
large  as  to  almost  cover  the  top  of  the  cap.  The  caps  have  no  brims 
except  on  front,  and  are  of  most  prodigious  height,  and  in  the  shape  of 
a  bell,  muzzle  up.  Their  appearance  is  very  splendid  and  magnificent. 
The  band  of  music  accompauyiug  them  consists  of  twenty-four  distin- 
guished musicians.  They  perform  delightfully.  They  play  in  the  meet- 
ing-house before  and  after  prayer,  and  Emory  Perry,  leader  of  the 
singing  in  Dr.  Bancroft's  society  and  the  most  distinguished  singing- 
master  in  the  county,  sings  the  Pilgrim  Hymn,  written  by  Mrs.  Hemans. 
Adjutant  General  Wm.  H.  Sumner,  from  Boston,  and  three  of  the  aids 
of  Gov.  Lincoln,  as  also  Maj.  Gen.  Nathan  Heard,  of  Worcester,  with 
his  aids  Thomas  Kinnicutt,  of  Worcester,  and  William  Pratt,  of 
Shrewsbury,  all  in  full  uniform.  They  sit  directly  under  the  pulpit, 
facing  the  audience,  and  make  a  bold  appearance.  The  aids  of  the 
governor  are  Col.  Josiah  Quincy,  son  of  the  president  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, Pliny  Merrick  and  Emory  Washburn,  of  Worcester.  Gov.  Lincoln 
is  in  citizen's  dress.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  are  all 
present,  they  have  adjourned  their  sitting  to  join  in  the  festivities  of 
the  day. 

The  Worcester  Light  Infantry  and  Rifle  Corps  assist  the  cadets  in 
the  escort  duties. 

The  procession  reformed  on  leaving  the  meeting-house.  The  band 
first,  then  the  cadets,  then  the  Worcester  companies,  then  his  excel- 
lency Gov.  Lincoln  with  his  aids,  Gen.  Heard  with  his  aids,  the  adju- 
tant general,  the  committee  of  arrangements,  being  eight  of  us,  then 
the  author  of  the  address  and  the  three  ministers,  then  the  judges,  and 
then  the  ignoble. 

In  this  way  the  procession  returned  to  the  tavern  of  Jones  Estabrooks, 
and  went  to  dinner,  and  there  we  had  a  most  glorious  time.  A  grand 
entertainment  is  given  in  the  evening  by  Gov.  Lincoln. 

Oct.  27,  1831.  I  am  in  Boston  with  Hon.  John  Davis,  Wm.  Lincoln, 
Isaac  Goodwin  and  S.  M.  Burnside.  In  the  evening  went  to  the  theatre 
and  saw  Miss  Clara  Fisher.  She  is  delightful.  She  looks  well,  acts 
well,  and  is,  in  truth,  a  most  interesting  lady.  I  have  never  seen  any 
female  off  or  on  the  stage  whose  appearance  gave  me  so  much  pleasure. 

She  is  not  after  all  so  handsome,  but  she  looks  well,  and  has  decidedly 
the  best  shaped  head  that  I  have  ever  seen  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
female.  She  is  rather  stout,  though  not  too  much  so,  and  is  just  fat 
enough  to  look  delicious.  She  looks  as  though  she  might  be  about  20, 
yet  is  26  or  27. ' 

"  Clara  Fisher  (Maeder)  died  Nov.  12, 1898,  aged  87  years,  6  months. 
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Dec.  27,  '31.  I  see  Stephen  Salisbury,  Esq.,  to-day  for  the  first  time 
since  his  arrival  from  Europe.  He  left  W.  in  Oct.,  1829,  and  has  made 
the  whole  tour  of  Europe.  He  appears  to  good  advantage,  not  showing 
off  such  foolish  and  foppish  airs  as  many  of  our  young  Americans  do 
who  have  had  the  honor  of  a  residence  in  Paris  or  London. 

April  13,  1832.  In  the  evening  I  attended  a  party  at  his  excellency's 
Gov.  Lincoln's.  It  was  given  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  the  senior 
class  of  misses  in  the  Female  High  School  into  company. 

The  number  of  young  ladies  present  from  the  school  were  about  15, 
many  of  whom  were  very  pretty  and  interesting.  Some  of  them  are 
natives  of  Worcester,  but  the  greater  part  are  from  out  of  town.  We 
employed  about  two  hours  in  dancing,  though  we  had  no  music  but  from 
a  piano,  which  was  played  upon  by  the  lady  of  Dr.  John  Park,  who 
moved  to  Worcester  from  Boston,  where  for  many  years  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  female  academy. 

April  27.  This  evening  I  attended  a  party  at  Mrs.  Well's,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  Female  Academy.  It  was  of  the  same  description  as 
that  on  the  thirteenth.  We  spent  the  time  in  dancing,  and  to  us  bach- 
elors they  afford  a  very  pleasant  entertainment,  females  at  the  age  of 
15  are  exceedingly  grateful  for  attention,  much  more  so  than  a  few 
years  later  in  life. 

Our  diarist  speaks  of  a  state  temperance  convention  at  Worces- 
ter, and  says : 

Sept.  19,  1833.  "  A  satirical  observer,  however,  if  so  inclined, 
might  here  and  there  pick  out  a  red  nose,  which  would  contradict  the 
sincerity  of  the  convert  to  the  doctrine  of  abstemious  drinking." 

He  then  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  That  on  the  whole  I  am  pleased  with  the  effort  being  made  for 
reform.  I  drink  wine,  but  as  for  ardent  spirits  I  have  abstained 
almost  wholly  for  several  years.  I  am  not  a  member  of  a  temperance 
society,  contenting  myself  with  the  practice  of  virtue,  without  extra 
preaching  it  to  others.  It  is  one  of  the  faults  of  the  day,  to  occupy  so 
much  of  our  time  in  recommending  the  practice  of  virtue,  that  we  have 
no  time  left  to  perform  it." 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  party  at  Gov.  Lincoln's,  which  was 
attended  by  many  of  the  members  of  the  convention.  After 
alluding  to  several  gentlemen  who  were  present,  he  says : 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  were  very  few  of  the  denomination 
of  the  clergy  called  Orthodox  or  Calvinist  present  at  the  governor's 
in  the  evening.  Gov.  Lincoln  is  a  member  of  a  Unitarian  Church,  and 
is  a  communicant  at  Dr.  Bancroft's  society.  His  religious  faith  has 
been  pointed  at  in  the  newspapers  as  one  reason  why  he  should  not 
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be  elected  governor,  and  it  is  probable  that  his  paganism  (for  such 
Unitarianism  is  regarded)  prevented  them  partaking  of  his  hospi- 
tality. Nothing,  however,  has  been  urged  against  him  on  the  score 
of  his  morality,  nor  has  he  since  he  held  the  office  of  governor  done 
anything  which  might  give  offence  to  the  rigid  religionist.  He  never 
goes  to  the  theatre,  nor  plays  at  games.  He  denies  himself  these  grati- 
fications purely  on  the  score  of  propriety.  Had  I  not  heard  him  speak 
of  these  things  and  assign  reasons  for  his  conduct  I  should  think  him 
playing  the  politician.  But  his  party  has  been  so  much  the  strongest  in 
the  Commonwealth  that  he  has  had  no  occasion  to  descend  to  any 
kind  of  mean  or  dishonorable  action,  and  we  cannot  say  so  much  of  all 
politicians.  For  generally  they  are  up  to  anything,  they  assume  the 
appearance  of  virtue  and  practice  in  secret  every  kind  of  iniquity. 

The  annual  cattle  show  was  held  in  October,  1833 ;  the  diarist 
says : 

"  According  to  custom  there  was  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening.  It  has 
for  the  last  ten  years,  with  one  exception,  been  held  at  the  Central  tav- 
ern,1 kept  by  Jones  Estabrook.  His  predecessor  was  Samuel  Banister, 
and  his  predecessor  was  Cyrus  Stockwell,  and  his,  Samuel  Hathaway. 
But  this  year  the  hall  was  engaged  to  another  set  of  dancers,  and  we 
were  compelled  to  seek  out  a  new  place.  We  finally  took  the  town 
hall,  and  arranged  it  for  that  purpose.  The  ladies,  with  divers  gentle- 
men, were  a  long  time  fixing  it  up.  The  columns  were  wound  with 
wreaths  of  laurel,  and  the  windows  and  doors  hung  with  festoons  of 
the  same.  Curtains,  and  pots  of  flowers  with  many  pretty  little  con- 
ceits and  devices,  invented  by  the  ladies,  were  arranged  to  produce  the 
best  effect,  and  to  set  off  their  charms  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
north  upper  hall  was  turned  into  a  dressing-room  for  the  ladies,  and 
the  south  one  for  the  supper  table.  The  supper  was  provided  by  James 
Worthington,  keeper  of  the  Worcester  Hotel.2  The  party  assembled  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  ladies  were  collected  by  the  mana- 
gers. This  has  been  the  practice  ever  since  I  lived  in  Worcester,  now 
ten  years.  Hacks  are  hired  at  the  expense  of  the  person  providing  the 
supper,  and  one  manager  in  each  hack,  goes  to  each  house,  receives  the 
lady,  or  ladies,  and  carries  them  to  the  hall,  where  the  other  managers 
are  in  attendance ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  dance  they  go  home  the  same 
way.  There  were  more  than  a  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  present. 
The  hall  was  large  enough  to  permit  eight  aets  of  cotillions  at  once. 
I  made  the  most  of  my  opportunities  at  dancing,  an  exercise  of  which 
I  am  extremely  fond.  To  accommodate  some  of  the  elder  prigs  we 
were  under  the  necessity  of  dancing  alternately  a  cotillion  and  a  contra 
dance.    The  people  from  the  city  have  an  impression  that  contra  dances 


1  The  present  site  of  the  Bay  State  House. 

2This    was  afterwards  known  as  the  United  States  Hotel,  on  the  present  site  of 
Walker's  block. 
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are  vulgar,  they  ignorantly  supposing  that  they  are  country  dances, 
when  they  are  called  contra  dances  from  the  position  of  the  dancers  on 
the  floor.  But  those  from  the  city,  in  contra  dances  S?§fe  to  go  wrong 
on  purpose,  lest  it  appear  by  going  right,  that  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  country  company.  So  true  it  is,  that  many  people  imagine  that  true 
politeness  is  the  production  only  of  the  little  spot  they  chance  to  live 
in,  forgetting  the  remark  of  Goldsmith,  '  that  fools  are  polite  only  at 
home,  the  wise  are  polite  the  world  over.' " 

Nov.  12, 1833.  I  should  have  mentioned  on  the  9th  that  Stephen  Salis- 
bury, Esq.,  of  Worcester, was  married  to  Miss  Rebecca  Dean,  of  Charles- 
town,  N.  H.  Upon  Mr.  Salisbury's  return  with  his  new  wife  he  invited 
me  with  Wm.  Lincoln  to  introduce  the  people  of  the  town  to  them, 
which  I  did.  As  I  have  had  some  experience  in  this  business  I  must 
give  an  account  of  it.  I  have  officiated  in  this  capacity  in  almost  all 
cases  since  my  residence  in  town  when  the  new  married  couple  have 
lived  here.  I  am  tempted  to  put  down  the  catalogue,  but  it  would 
occupy  too  much  room.  The  process  of  introducing  is  in  this  way : 
The  new  married  couple,  through  their  friends  (sometimes  on  the  even- 
ing after  marriage,  and  always  within  a  week  or  so)  give  notice  that 
they  will  be  happy  to  be  visited  by  any  and  every  body  at  eight  o'clock 
on  such  an  evening.  Though  the  invitation  is  to  everybody,  it  is  under- 
stood to  extend  only  to  such  as  may  be  expected  to  exchange  visits.  The 
calls  are  made  at  eight  and  after.  The  newly  married  couple  take  a  sort 
of  military  position  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  flanked  with  the  brides- 
maids and  bridesmen,  the  person  who  is  to  introduce  their  friends  re- 
ceives them  at  the  door,  and  leading  them  up  announces  their  names.  The 
names  of  the  new  married  couple  are  not  mentioned,  but  only  of  those 
who  pay  the  visit,  because  those  who  make  the  visit  know  very  well 
beforehand  whom  they  are  going  to  see.  I  know  not  the  origin  of  this 
practice.  I  suppose,  however,  that  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  this 
introduction  are  to  give  a  sort  of  sanction  or  solemnity  to  the  new  rela- 
tions which  have  been  created,  and  to  make  them  personally  known. 
Usually  before  ten  the  company  retires,  after  having  drank  wine  and 
eaten  the  wedding  cake. 

Jan.  21,  1834.  His  excellency  Gov.  Davis,  was  this  day  sworn  into 
office.  I  saw  him  and  Gov.  Lincoln  together  before  and  after  the  cere- 
mony took  place.  The  two  gentlemen,  in  their  minds  and  manners,  are 
the  antipodes  of  each  other.  Gov.  Lincoln  is  formal  and  ceremonious, 
both  in  his  individual  and  official  character.  He  submits  himself  in  all 
conditions  and  circumstances  to  the  rigid  laws  of  propriety.  He  never 
deviates  from  this  rule.  He  conforms  always  to  public  taste  and  public 
opinion,  and  where  these  are  in  fault  he  has  the  firmness  of  character 
to  undertake  to  put  them  right.  This  is  a  good  quality  in  any  public 
servant.  His  dress  and  personal  appearances  are  always  neat  and 
fashionable.  Gov.  Davis  has  no  ceremonies  for  anybody,  either  in  pri- 
vate or  public  life.  He  is  the  same  informal  body  at  all  times.  It  would 
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perhaps,  by  some,  be  called  simplicity  of  manners.  That  is  the  name  I 
give  it.  He  is  extremely  unostentatious  and  without  any  show  of  vanity. 
For  this  trait  a^.i.  others  he  is  called  "  Honest  John." 

Jan.  22,  1834.  Gov.  Lincoln  departed  this  morning  for  Worcester, 
having  surrendered  the  chair  of  state  to  his  successor.  He  is  the  most 
popular  governor  perhaps  the  state  has  ever  had.  He  has  been  elected 
to  the  office  nine  times  successively,  and  declined  being  considered 
again  as  a  candidate.  Gov.  Davis  told  me  this  morning  that  he  had  been 
governor  long  enough.  His  source  of  embarrassment  yesterday  was 
bis  message,  but  to-day  he  is  thronged  with  applications  for  office.  Well 
may  a  political  man  say  "  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof." 

Feb.  17.  "  This  day  we  voted  for  a  member  of  Congress  to  succeed 
his  excellency  Gov.  Davis.  Ex-Gov.  Lincoln  was  the  candidate  of  the 
National  Republican  party,  and  received  throughout  the  district  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  votes." 

Gov.  Lincoln  received  the  nomination  with  great  reluctance.  He  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  insincere  when  he  says  that  he  does  not  want  to  go 
to  Congress.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  speaks  as  he  thinks.  He  says  that 
his  expenses  during  the  time  he  was  governor  have  equalled  his  salary, 
and  he  has  not  sufficient  property  to  justify  his  laying  upon  his  oars.  He 
had  resolved  when  he  declined  being  a  candidate  for  governor  to  return 
to  the  practice  of  law,  and  by  this  method  retrieve  his  fortune.  He  has 
property  enough,  such  as  it  is,  but  it  is  mostly  in  real  estate.  His  hos- 
pitality is  generous  and  such  as  becomes  a  chief  magistrate,  and  there 
is  something  quite  burdensome  in  that  public  sentiment  which  requires 
a  party  leader  to  sacrifice  his  own  interests  to  the  paltry  advantage  of 
public  triumph.  I  am  rejoiced,  however,  that  he  has  been  elected  in 
this  instance,  because  he  is  unquestionably  the  strongest  man  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  must  sustain  a  high  reputation  in  Congress.  I  gave  ray  vote 
for  him  with  great  pleasure. 

A  meeting  was  held  May  14,  1834,  at  Bonney's  public  house 
of  gentlemen  who  wished  to  form  a  phrenological  society,  among 
those  present  the  diarist  gives  the  names  of  the  following  who 
have  at  some  time  been  members  of  the  Fire  Society,  viz. : 

"  Dr.  John  Green,  Dr.  B.  F.  Heywood,  Dr.  O.  H.  Blood,  Dr.  J.  S.  Butler, 
Dr.  Geo.  Chandler,  Stephen  Salisbury,  J.  G.  Kendall,  Benj.  F.  Thomas, 
D.  W.  Lincoln  and  Dr.  S.  B.  Woodward." 

The  last  named  was  chosen  president  of  the  society,  and  Mr. 
Salisbury  vice-president.  It  was  proposed  that  the  meetings  be 
held  monthly. 

July  22,  '34.  I  start  for  Boston  by  stage  at  3  P.  M.,  and  get  as 
far  as  Needham  at  8  o'clock,  where  I  pass  the  night,  and  the  next 
morning  go  by  the  first  train  of  cars  I  have  ever  seen  to  Boston. 
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He  says  of  it : 

"  What  an  object  of  wonder !  How  marvellous  it  is  in  every  particu- 
lar. It  appears  like  a  thing  of  life.  The  cars  came  out  from  Boston 
with  about  a  hundred  passengers,  and  performs  the  journey,  which  is 
13  miles,  in  43  minutes.  I  cannot  describe  the  strange  sensations  pro- 
duced on  seeing  the  train  of  cars  come  up,  and  when  I  started  in  them 
for  Boston  it  seemed  like  a  dream."1 

Many  other  extracts  might  have  been  quoted,  but  time  will  not 
permit,  as  the  literary  treat  of  the  evening  is  still  to  come.2 


1  At  the  time  the  road  was  completed  and  the  first  train  came  to  Worcester,  Mr. 
Baldwin,  with  a  friend  drove  out  to  near  the  deep  cut  to  witness  its  arrival,  but 
having  to  take  care  of  a  fractious  horse,  which  started  to  run  at  the  first  sound  of 
the  engine,  he  missed  seeing  it  after  having  waited  nearly  two  hours. 

2  A  poem  by  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  D.D. 
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